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“These principles are immutable,” our Training Regu- 
lations stated in 1921, after listing for the time the 
nine principles of war: The Objective; The Offensive; 
cogs Economy of Force; Movement; Surprise; Simplic- 

- Security; and C ooperation. How does a principle be- 
come immutable and just exactly how can a principle be 
determined in an art in which controlled experimentation 
is impossible? In the case of the principles of war, some 
evidence is available. 

Major General J. F. C. Fuller, of the British Army, 
relates that in 1911 he became convinced that war might 
break out at any moment and so started to prepare himself 
for the inevitable struggle. He turned to Field Service 
Regulations (British) and found the statement that “the 
principles of war are neither very numerous nor in them- 
selves very abstruse, but the application of them is dif- 
ficult, and cannot be made subject to rules.” Familiarity 
with the methods of ‘‘writing” regulations should cause 
no surprise to find that this statement seems to have been 
derived from Marshal Marmont’s dictum that “general 
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principles for the conduct of armies are not very numer- 
ous, but their application gives rise to a great variety ot 
combinations, which it is impossible to foresee and t 
lay down as rules.’ Strangely enough, the simple prin 
ciples mentioned were not to be found listed or Sascined 
in the regulations. So General Fuller turned to the cor. 
respondence of Napoleon and from this study deduced 
six. Napoleon, incidentally, always refused to make a 
statement of his principles. “I 1 were to write the prin 
ciples of war,” he said, “their simplicity would be aston- 
ishing.” 

In February, 1916, General Fuller published an anony- 
mous article in the Journal of the Royal United Service: 
Institution on “The Principles of War with Reference to 
the Campaigns of 1914-15. By this time his principles 
had grown to eight in number and he marched them all 
toward the decisive point of the World War which he 
claimed, and proved by his principles, was the Western 
Front—trather a large point. The innocent reader gains 
the impression that General Fuller's principles were a kind 





Blind adherence to “principles” 
of war has Cost more battles than 
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vil’s advocate and—characteristic of much human 
ing had been dredged up to prove a thesis of 
wh ch he was already convinced. 
hen a new edition of British Field Service Regula- 
was published in 1920, General Fuller’s principles 
ired therein, with a slight modification. The same 
iples, with one additional, were copied into United 
States Army Training Regulations i in 1921, and it was at 
time that this particular set of principles became im- 
ible. This must have been news to the original 
author. He has continued his studies and restated his 
principles. 
But the immutable principles disappeared from our 
culations in 1928. However, they still are to be found, 
now six in number, with corollaries, in current British 
Field Service Regulations. They also appear, seven in 
number, in an American ofhcial text on strategy, pub 
lished in 1936, and strangely enough, this set was copied 
from British regulations of 1924. In the text on strategy, 
they no longer are principles; their status has been re- 
duced to that of ideas. 

So the immutable principles of war seem to be highly 
mutable and their mutations are quite amusing. Not the 
least of the peculiarities of the principles of war is that 
other armies have discovered entirely different sets. French 
regulations, for example, lise but three: Impose your will 
and econ- 


on the enemy; conserve your liberty of action: 
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omy of force (in the sense of the most effective distribu- 


tion of means between diverse missions) . 

According to Xenophon, “the art of war, in the last 
resort, is the art of guarding one’s liberty of action.” This 
unquestionably was a basic rule of conduct for a small 
force in constant danger of being surrounded by a larger 
enemy. Ten thousand Greeks hunted by a many times 
more numerous foe in hostile Persia could not have been 
guided by a better. It also illustrates the genesis of most 
so-called principles of war. Ie provided the solution of 
a definite military problem, that of the Ten Thsousand. 
But what pertinence does this principle have for a force 
whose liberty of action is assured by a continuous front 
such as existed in the World War or the Spanish Civil 
War? The conditions of these conflicts quite obviously 
provided for it and the principle required no positive ap- 
plication. So too, if General Fuller's study of Napoleon's 
campaigns and the a he deduced from his study 
were accurate and objective, it could be said of them that 
they provided excellent guides of conduct for Napoleon 
—but not for us. Our problems differ from his. His 
formula cannot solve them. Dependence on catchwords 
deduced from a study of his campaigns serves only to 
prevent us from solving our own present military prob- 
lems. 

Soldiers have always sought a philosopher's stone in the 
form of principles of war which they needed only to fol- 
low to find the road to victory. Military writing is 
sprinkled with assurances from the great and neat-great 
i “there has existed, in all time, some fundamental 
principles on which the combinations of war 
repose.” Prince Hohenlohe states that there are five 
axioms that must always be observed in war. And Na- 
poleon, by whom everything military is proved, wrote 
that “the principles of war are those which have directed 
the great commanders whose great deeds have been hand- 
ed down to us by history”—which sounds very much 
like passing the ey Tomini, the expounder of Na- 
poleon’s methods, claims, “that there exists a funda- 
mental principle of all the operations of war, a principle 
which 0 to preside over all combinations in order 
that they good.” 

Jomini’s fundamental and single principle, in brief, 
consisted: 

(1) In carrying by strategic combinations the mass of 
the forces of an army successively upon the decisive places 
of the theater of war, and as much as possible upon the 
communications of the enemy, without endangering its 
own; 

(2) In maneuvering in such a manner as to the 
mass of the forces with fractions only of the hostile army; 

(3) In directing equally, on the day of battle, by tac- 
ical maneuvers, the mass of one’s forces upon the decisive 

int of the field of battle, or upon that of the hostile 
line which it would be important to overcome. 


Jomini, at least, had the courage to state his funda- 
mental principle. 
Foch wrote a book entitled The Principles of War. He 
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listed four such principles: economy of forces; freed. 
action; free disposal of forces; security; and perth os , 
fifth, by adding “etc.” to his four principles. Just vhat 
the great principle of “etc.” is has never been discoy red, 
although one suspects that it furnishes a clue to | ch’s 
essentially illogical mind. Freedom of action, free dis,)osaj 
of forces, and security, look very much like three wa: s of 
stating the same idea, and this, in turn, appears to b: the 
idea of Xenophon’s lone principle. Perhaps the secr« of 
Foch’s success lay in the great principle of “etc.” He «oes 
not discuss this principle under this heading in the book, 
but the book might more fittingly have been entitled Ftc. 
than The Principles of War. The military student, be- 
mused by Foch’s fame and hoping for enlightenment in 
this book with its high-sounding title, will not find it. 
Foch often lacks a reason but never lacks a quote, al- 
though many of these lack quotation marks. Foch, when 
he commanded the Allied Armies, forgot all of his prin- 
ciples of war and strategy, but remembered “etc.” and 
attacked everywhere, winning the World War by a series 
of soldiers’ battles, totally devoid of higher generalship. 
American military thinkers have been content to accept 
their principles second- or third-hand until recently a 
writer in the Command & General Staff School Review 
of Military Literature attempted to deduce some teal 
principles.‘ He first cleared the ground by extensive re- 
search into logic and definitions of science, art, and prin- 
ciple, and so on. The term “principle” was always used 
by the older military writers to mean a guide or rule of 
conduct. It is defined in half a dozen ways, but in mili- 
tary writing it has not been used in a scientific sense as 
meaning a fundamental or basic truth, although justifica- 
tion erroneously was given to this meaning when our own 
Training Regulations called the principles they announced 
immutable. Our new investigator, however, was looking 
for principles that were principles in the scientific sense. 
e finally came to the go ae that “‘the one funda- 
mental and reliable principle to be used as a guide in war 
is simply that the effective employment of combat power 
to gain unity of effort is determined by these factors, viz: 
the object, the means available and opposed, the character- 
istics of the theater, and the pest € consequences of 
failure.” Continuing, we find that the object is deter- 
mined by the effect desired, the means available, etc., etc. 
(same list) ; that the objective is determined by the ob- 
ject, the means available, etc., etc.; that the correct move- 
ment is determined by the same elements. In fact, he 
comes to the conclusion that in addition, security, control, 
timing, organization, and allotment of forces are all deter- 
minded by the object, the comparative means, the charac- 
teristics of the theater, and the probable consequences of 
failure. 
These are — to end all principles and perhaps 
the last word now has been said. There can be no doubt 
of their universality. Apply them to pie-making, for 


example. The one fundamental and reliable principle for 
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“Field Service Regulations of the Future,” Review of Militory 
Literature, June and September, 1936. 
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mal ing pies depends upon whether you want a pie, the 


kit a pie you want, the materials in the kitchen, your 
difi-ulties with the oven, and what your husband will 
cay if it is a failure. Have your wife try that recipe on 


your cook; but it is just as helpful to the cook as these 
prin iples of war are to the soldier. 

[his set of principles could have been simplified further 
without great effort to read: the object (or objective, or 
security, etc.) depends upon the situation and the conse- 

nees of failure. Perhaps the author intended his re- 
=i to end in this manner. These principles have a 
certain utility; it would be hard to violate them since they 
do not furnish a guide of any sort and they fit perfectly 
Napoleon's definition when he said, “The military art 
is an art which has principles that can never be violated.” 
Thus their greatest usefulness may be to furnish alibis for 
defeated generals. This is not a new function for prin- 
ciples of war. As the Austrian generals said of Napoleon 
after he had defeated them in Italy, “It is not possible to 
disregard, as much as this man, the most essential prin- 
ciples of the art of war.’ 

Our American researcher comes into conflict with 
Marshal Bugeaud. “There are few absolute principles,” 
the latter wrote, “but still there 
are some. When you try to lay 
down a principle concerning war, 
at once a great number of officers, 
thinking they are solving the 
question, exclaim, ‘Everything de- 
pends upon circumstances, you 
sail according to the wind.” But if 
you do not know beforehand what 
arrangement of sail agrees with 
what wind and what course, how 
can you ‘sail according to the 
wind’?” Our researcher has im- 
paled himself squarely upon Mar- 
shal Bugeaud’s objection. His 
principles (if they are principles, 
and that may be doubted) are so 
fundamental that they simply are 
a directive to sail according to cir- 
cumstances; as such, they are use- 
less as guides of conduct and have 
no place in “Field Service Regu- 
lations of the Future,” or any 
other time. We should, however, 
extend our thanks to this student 
for having deprincipled the prin- 
ciples of war. Perhaps they now 
will be retired from regulations 
and texts back into theoretical 
treatises where they belong. A 
characteristic common to almost 
all alleged principles of war can 
be found in the list proposed by 





the author ot “Field Service Regulations of the Future.” 
This is an unproved deduction or assertion, a white rabbit 
pulled out of the hat, and raised to the status of a prin- 
ciple. The consequences of failure, in italics, is fastened 
like a tail to each of the ten statements of principles. Why 
are the consequences of failure an essential component of 
the principles of war? The author does not explain, he 
merely declares it. Why not add the consequences of 
success, or the probability of failure, or several other im- 
yortant considerations? 

What if we assume that a general, educated by this re- 
searcher, wins as many battles as Napoleon? For the next 
century soldiers will study his battles and writings to 
find his secrets of victory. They will find embalmed in 
his works the statement that everything 
trol, organization, etc. 
of failure. 


timing, con- 
depends upon the consequences 
The great man advises regard to the conse- 
quences of failure in every undertaking. Preoccupation 
with the consequences of failure could lose the next war. 
What if Napoleon had advised: Base every decision on 
the situation and the consequences of failure? One sus- 
pects that there would have been fewer (and longer) wars 
and fewer battles. The consequences of failure in war are 
exceedingly severe and it is easy 
to quail at the prospect of failure. 
But against this prescription of 
caution can be set a quotation 
from the greatest of military prag- 
matists, Napoleon. He said, “The 
general does not accomplish great 
things, except as he knows how 
to concentrate himself completely 
on one purpose and marches with- 
out regard to consequences to- 
ward a single object.” Or again, 
“The poorest choice in war is al- 
most always the most timid, or if 
one wishes, the most cautious.” 
One’s own difficulties are seen, 
but not those of the enemy. It 
was to the probability of failure 
that Napoleon directed his atten- 
tion and he often computed his 
probabilities mathematically. He 
attempted to fight without regard 
to consequences, but with the 
probabilities in his favor. After 
these thousands of years of talk 
and speculation, it is to be doubt- 
ed that anyone has deduced the 
principles of war, in a scientific 
sense, correctly. What have been 
called principles are unproved de- 
ductions, nothing more. They 
never can be anything else be- 
cause controlled experiments in 
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war cannot be made to verify them. Unquestionably there 
are principles of war and necessarily they are true, and 
those which were true yesterday will be true tomorrow 
under like conditions. But the value of this affirmation 
should not be exaggerated for many of them will be with- 
out application to the military problems of tomorrow. 

Every new war poses new military equations and the 
formula of the solutions advances from algebra to calcu- 
lus, from little units alone in the middle of a continent 
to masses stretching from sea to sea, from the ground to 
the sky. The principle of the lever has little application 
co the principles of electricity. Many of the principles 
applying to Napoleon's wars have only a distant relation 
to wars of today. One of Napoleon’s great principles was 
concerned with the “unity of the line of o rations.” Few 
readers will even know what he meant by those words. 

Principles of permanent universal application would be 
such elementary abstractions as would apply with equal 
accuracy to a football game, a boxing match, or a battle. 
These have no utility in regulations. Regulations should 
be guides or prescriptions for conduct involving definite 
organizations, weapons, means and methods, and appli- 
ate to situations accurately visualized. As weapons and 
conditions of war change, regulations should be modified 
and doctrines innovated. 


Should we state, then, that principles of war have no 
place in military study? Not at all. The theory of war, 
according to the greatest of all military theorists—Clause- 
witz—should be a study and not a doctrine; it should not 
be embalmed in a regulations. He adds that it is impos- 
sible to endow the art of war with a body of positive doc- 
trine that will always serve as a guide or rule of conduct 
for those who command. The military genius will always 
operate outside the accepted doctrine. 


Study on a theoretical basis will produce familiarity 
with war and encourage inventiveness. It should form 
the spirit of future leaders. Those soldiers who learned 
the principles of war by combining the initials of a set of 
principles into an easy word for remembrance, like a child 
in kindergarten, know nothing of the principles of war. 
The only theories of war valid Foe any individual are those 
which he has evolved or accepted from his own study. He 
will have no need for a memory trick to retain them. 
Catchwords mumbled by parroters will have one certain 
result: they will be wrongly applied. A military illiterate 
with an open mind will find a better solution to the prob- 
lems of war tomorrow than the half-educated soldier who 
believes that war can be conducted by rules or regulations. 


ATTACKING THE OFFENSIVE 


No more solidly established and more earnestly pro- 
moted all principle of war can be found than that 
of the Offensive. It was included in General Fuller's 
original list, copied into our 1921 Training Regulations, 
pe appears as an idea in our official text on strategy. 

“Decisive results,” reads our Field Service Regulations 
(paragraph 380) “‘are obtained only by the offensive.” 

The French Regulations for the Tactical Employment 
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of Large Units states categorically that your will «15 be 
imposed on the enemy by acting defensively or fen. 
sively. 

The principle of the offensive was raised to an irticle 
of faith in France before the World War. Its greatest 
expounder was Lieutenant Colonel Foch, later to become 
Generalissimo of the Allied Armies. He heaped scorn on 
the “ancient processes,” the “old fencing,” and the “an. 
tiquated methods” of maneuver of the eighteenth cen. 
tury and glorified the war of “no victory without fight. 
ing.” ““No-strategy,” he declaimed to his students at the 
Ecole de Guerre, “can henceforth prevail over that which 
aims at ensuring tactical results, victory by fighting. The 
last word of offensive or defensive fighting will be there- 
fore: the troops in movement, that is, attacking.” Always 
the offensive, anywhere, everywhere—the headlong of. 
fensive. “Hence the idea of shock composed of two 
terms: mass and impulsion.” The impulsive force was 
morale. With enough morale the shock became irresisti- 
ble. Then, too, he computed and proved mathematically 
that the increased rate ot fire of modern firearms increased 
the relative power of the offensive over the defensive, an 
interesting example of sophistic reasoning. 

Only a great man could have exerted such tremendous 
influence on a national doctrine. Lieutenant Colonel 
Emile Mayer’s description of his instruction at the Ecole 
de Guerre explains part of the reason: “And here sud- 
denly (succeeding Lanrezac) rises a vibrant voice which 
tosses out tumultuous and sibylline words. Their esoteric 
obscurity is traversed by flashes. Unexpected images are 
thrown out. One feels transported into a superior and 
ideal world. Armies clash. The conceptions of general- 
issimos meet in conflict. The boldness of genius carries 
away the circumspection of wisdom. With will, one is 
sure to seize uncertain victory and attach it to one’s flag. 
It suffices to will. ' 

“The auditor is overthrown. He admires, ravished by 
the train of hot, passionate, and communicative convic- 
tion, which carries him far from the dross of clothing and 
shoes, from police of barracks, far from the supply of 
forage, far also from the professor who talks on subjects 
matter-of-factly; on the utility of the advance guard and 
the choice of the line of resistance.” 

Joffre was a convert. At the outset of the war French 
combat orders carried the injunction, ‘“The enemy will be 
attacked wherever found.” The world was treated to the 
incredible and pitiful spectacle of 329,000 Frenchmen 
killed in the opening month and twenty-five days of the 
war during which the principle of the offensive was un- 
disputed. In the last four months and eleven days of the 
war, during which the fighting of a larger number of 
French divisions was almost continuous, 163,000 French 
were killed, a death rate of about one-fifth of the opening 
phase. More than 200,000 men were killed uselessly try- 
ing to follow a theory arrogated to the status of a principle. 
The greatness of Foch should not blind us to the magni- 
tude of his error and its terrible consequences. 

French military writers now speak of the strategical 
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be off: sive as a principle, but are careful to deny any great offensive also has lost many wars. Who remembers the 
Fer : to the tactical offensive. Roughly defined, the “Fabian” policy of Quintus Fabius Maximus against 
sr egical offensive means little more hake an offensive Hannibal? He pursued tactics of “masterly inactivity,” 
ticle ain) or intention in the operations as a whole. Since the destroyed the resources of the country around Hannibal's 
itest means of strategy include economic, moral, and political Army and harassed him constantly, but refused to fight. 
me war, as well as military operations, a military defensive 
or could be combined with an economic or political offensive 
. and the strategy could still be called offensive. But even 
en- so, it is a dangerous doctrine to proclaim without discus- 
oht sion and it is to be presumed that many soldiers would 
the give the term a narrow interpretation as was done by the 


which French in 1914. In consequence, where such doctrines are 
The held, generals again may want to att ack all the time, re- 


Semen gare lless of prospects of success, just because Marshal 


lwavs Foch, General Fuller, and some follow-the-leader writers 
9 of of regulations have procl aimed a principle of the offensive. 
on Although most ancient wars have been won by offen- 
Sine sive operations, this may not be true in the future. The 
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) against Hannibal? Fabius re- 
te signed after six months’ dictator- 
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ship. His successor took the offen- 
Ecole sive and the greatest disaster a 
Roman Army had ever suffered— 
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Fabius resigned after his six months’ dictatorshif de- 
pressed by the clamor of the people for positive Jtion, 
and his policy was abandoned. His successor took the 
offensive and the greatest disaster a Roman Army had ever 
suffered—_Canna—was the result. 

Napoleon's ocak against Russia, in 1812, conven- 
iently is forgotten by the public-relations-men of the offen- 
sive. The Grand Army of 600,000 men invaded Russia 
and remained on the offensive all the way to Moscow. 
with the Russians retreating before them. They returned, 
30,000 only, the Grand Army destroyed by the Russian 
defensive. The defensive was decisive, the power of Na- 
poleon ended, and his eventual downfall only a matter of 
time. 

The successful defense of Verdun was a victory for the 
French, a defeat for the Germans. In March, 1917, the 
Germans, aware of the prospective Nivelle offensive on 
the Western Front, withdrew to the Hindenburg Line. 
When the French offensive finally was undertaken on 
April 17th, dislocated by the German withdrawal, it was 
a disastrous failure, a victory for the Germans and led to 
mutiny in the French Army and widespread defeatism in 
France. The entry of the United States into the war that 
April bolstered French hopes sufficiently to save the 
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ser egy,” in capitals: “BE STRONGER AT THE DE- 
CIS\VE POINT.”. That sounds like a reasonable ad- 
mo ition, although one is tempted to ask if any com- 
mader knowingly ever would be weaker at the decisive 

uot. It likewise sounds very much like Sir Frederick 
Maurice’s statement written in 1891: ‘“The great prin- 
ciple of strategy is to concentrate the largest possible force 
at the right moment at the decisive point.” Are generals 
really such morons as to need such advice? 


But just where is the decisive point? The problem of 
being stronger should be simple if it could located. 
Turning to the text on strategy for help, one finds, “In 
addition to providing for the maximum concentration 
against the enemy's weakest point, etc.” By inference, 
therefore, the enemy's weakest point is the decisive point. 
But in another place one finds, “As to the question of strik- 
ing the enemy as hard as one can in the most vulnerable 
place, there can be no : re-redl That is all the help the 
text gives to apply the fundamental law of strategy. It is 
obvious, without argument, that the weakest point is not 
necessarily the most vulnerable place and that neither 
of these, necessarily, are decisive in every situation. 

Foch had a different idea about where the decisive point 
was to be found. He wrote, “The same applies to attack- 
ing; it must be conducted, as far as sesitile not against a 
line or a front, but against one point; | may add, against 
a point which ought not to be taken at random, but in 

neral against a salient or wing, because the attacking 
an may, in that case, make the most advantageous, 
that is, the most complete, use of the numerical superior- 
ity of the numbers it possesses.” 


It is interesting to find Clausewitz derive a contrary 
conclusion from the same argument. In the “Summary 
of Instruction to the Prince,” he writes: ““The party acting 
on converging lines, unless he has a most decisive superior- 
ity of numbers, will lose by battles all the advantages 
which the enveloping movements have gained for him. 
. . . Besides this, the principle just stated of concentrat- 
ing as much as possible at the decisive point, is opposed 
to the idea of enveloping strategically.” 

Von der Goltz’s search for the decisive point seems to 
lead him in the same direction as Clausewitz. He wrote, 
“A portion of the fighting force will always be considered 
as intended for decisive combat, and this we may define 
as the enemy’s Main Army. This at the same time con- 
stitutes the enemy's power of resistance. It is evident that 
if the main army is beaten first, then the remaining 
weaker groups will still be less able to count on victory. 
. . . Hence it follows that the primary objective, against 
which we must direct all our peg is the enemy's main 
army. This, the first principle of the modern conduct of 
war. . . . From this first principle of the modern art of 
war follows the second, which is, if possible to unite all 


the available forces for the decisive combat.” 


Napoleon supports this conception: ““There are many 
fine generals in Europe, but they see too many things at 


the same time: I see only one, namely, the masses. I ery 
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to destroy them feeling sure that the accessories will then 
tumble down themselves.” 

But Napoleon did not always follow his maxim. In 
Italy, Carnot wanted him to march on the Austrians in 
Milanese territory, since their army was the principle 
force (the decisive point) of the adversaries. This was 
the center of gravity of the resistance and if this was 
broken the rest would make peace and the war be brought 
to an end. But if Napoleon devoted his entire attention 
to the Austrians, the Sardinians would be able to ma- 
neuver independently and threaten Napoleon's communi- 
cations. To guard the communications against the Sar- 
dinians would require a large force and weaken Napoleon 
so that the remainder of his force would be insufficient to 
cope with the Austrians. 


Consequently, he turned against the weaker enemy, 
the Sardinians, and destroyed them first. Following this 
he was able to turn on the Austrians with his entire 
strength. He won the war, but he violated his own 
maxim, von der Goltz’s pontification, and our official text 
on strategy, which reads, “It must be remembered that 
the main operation is all important. . . . Success in the 
main operations will more than compensate for small de- 
feats elsewhere.” 

On this occasion Napoleon chose the weaker enemy as 
the decisive point, reversing his usual procedure. One 
would think that the common sense of any general equal 
to such a decision, but such optimism fails to take account 
the stranglehold of copybook maxims on little minds. 

In the World War the main armies of both contenders 
were on the Wetsern Front. According to von der Goltz, 
the Western Front automatically became the decisive 
point for both belligerents. The French, defending their 
own territory, necessarily held the Western Front to be 
the decisive area, regardless of any strategical indications 
to the contrary. The British generals were of the same 
opinion. They resisted to the best of their ability the 
pressure brought upon them by the civilian heads of the 
British government to detach forces for operations at the 
Dardanelles or Salonika. Haig had been brought up on 
von der Goltz, whose book, The Conduct of War, had 
been published in England in 1899. With reference to a 
letter from Kitchener that the British Army then being 
raised might be better used to codperate with Italy and 
Greece, Haig told Sir John French: “I said that we ought 
to divide our military force, but concentrate on the decisive 
point which is the frontier against the German main 
army. With more guns and ammunition and more troops 
the allies were bound in the end to defeat the Germans 
and break through.” 

The same unswerving adherence to a maxim, the same 
inability to think, was shown by Robertson. He wrote to 
Haig: “My views are known to you. They have always 
been ‘defensive’ in all theaters but the West. But the 
difficulty is to prove the wisdom of this now that Russia is 
out. I confess I stick to it more because I see nothing 
better, and because my instinct prompts me to stick to 




































it, than because of any good argument by which I can 
support it.”? A pitiful admission, in truth. 

hey had read von der Goltz and Napoleon, but they 
had not read Frederick the Great. Unable to think their 
problem out for themselves, they could have found an 
applicable maxim in his words. He, too, had faced war 
against coalitions and on more than one front. His con- 
clusion can be found summed up in the words, “When 
one cannot hope to vanquish the principal army of the 
enemy, it is necessary to seek to destroy its detachments.’ 
Even Clausewitz could have furnished them a useful hint. 
He wrote, “We may, therefore, establish it as a principle, 
that if we can conquer all our enemies by conquering one 
of them, the defeat of that one must be the aim of the 
whole war.” But the “if” contains the essence of Clause- 
witz’s principle. 

The Allied strategical problem was just as simple as 
that. There never was a time, until the American Army 
reached France in large numbers, that the British and 
French had enough force in France to vanquish the Ger- 
man Army. Frederick's maxim applied. Since the Allied 
strength was insufficient to overcome the enemy's main 
army, they should have attacked his detachments. The 
advantages to be gained by the elimination of Turkey, a 
German detachment, were tremendous. It would have 
stopped the fighting in Asia Minor and Palestine, which 
continued to the end of the war. It would have opened 
communications with Russia and probably would have 
kept them in the war to the end. It would have prevented 
the entrance of Bulgaria into the war on the German 
side. 

The civilians, notably Winston Churchill, in the British 
government saw this, and over the protests of the soldiers, 
ordered the Dardanelles expedition. The expedition was a 
failure, due to half-hearted military support and civilian 
interference, as well as to military incompetence in plan- 
ning and conduct. Russia remained blockaded, Turkey 
continued in the war, and Bulgaria entered on the German 
side. 

The continuance of Turkey in the war provided a pre- 
tence of justification for continued British operations in 
Asia. Altogether they poured more than two million 
men, about equally divided between combatants and non- 
combatants, into these side-shows. The British had po- 
litical reasons which justified, from their point of view, 
this indefensible diversion of force. The war ended with 
British soldiers in Iran, Iraq, Palestine, Egypt, Arabia, 
and Mesopotamia. The mandates recognized possession 
as nine-tenths of the law. It was British good fortune that 
the Americans replaced the manpower which the British 
had diverted for purposes of conquest in Asia and saved 
the war with the two million men we sent to France. In 
effect, the United States provided the men for the British 
conquests in Asia. 

The German situation posed the identical problem, but 

*Soldiers and Statesmen, 1914-18, by Field Marshal Sir William 


ae Bart., GCB, GCMG, KCVO, DSO. Page 255, Volume 
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they had thought it through. The initial attack on F: ince. 
the principal enemy, was justified on the ground tha: Ger. 
many had sufficient superiority of force to win quic ly in 
France. After the initial failure to defeat the main ¢:,emy 
and the apparent hopelessness of a favorable outco: 
the Western Front, Germany should have turned ¢5 the 
east and eliminated Allied detachments. This policy was 
not pursued until Hindenburg and Ludendorff assumed 
direction of the German Armies. With their access to 
power, the defeat and elimination of Roumania and Rus. 
sia followed in rapid succession. Italy was rendered | help- 
less by the terrific defeat of Caporetto i in October, 1917. 

Ludendorff's strategical problem then was whether to 
continue and eliminate Italy, or to mass the forces te. 
leased in the east and finish with France and Britain on the 
Western Front. It was essentially a question of whether 
the means were sufficient to destroy the main Allied 
Armies. But the problem was complicated by the necessity 
of eliminating the Allied Armies before the Americans 
arrived in numbers to overturn German superiority. In 
the spring of 1918, Germany had two hundred divisions 
on the Western Front, twenty-five more than the Allies 
could muster. Eighty of these divisions were training 
during the winter for the spring offensive. One can hardly 
criticize Ludendorff for his opinion that a disposable ma- 
neuvering force of eighty divisions would be ample for a 
break-through and the finish of the war. 

Actually, German superiority was only in the ratio of 
eight to seven. Ludendorff had not counted on the slow 
thythm of great modern battles. The French and British 
had time to bring reserves from the entire extent of the 
Western Front and from Italy and finally to stop the 
German offensives. The offensive of March 21, 1918, just 
missed success. The British were debating withdrawing 
to the channel ports. But the German soldiers, on short 
rations for a year, ry 2s in ae numbers and plundered 
the captured British food depots. Two days lost in this 
fashion allowed the French to agi the break between 
the French and the British and the war was saved. 

Viewed from the platform of hindsight, it would be 
difficult to state that Ludendorff’s decision was wrong. 
Success just missed his grasp as it had that of the Ger- 
mans in 1914. Had he chosen to attack Italy and eliminate 
that Allied detachment, it is difficult to foresee how long 
the operations would have taken and how many troops 
would have been ‘required to remain in Italy. Before this 
operation was completed the Americans might have ar- 
rived in France in great enough numbers to have made 
a favorable decision impossible there. Ludendorff may 
have made an incorrect decision, but at least he saw his 
whole problem. The same cannot be said for the British, 
who did not reason, who followed a maxim, and who had 
not read enough maxims. 

Franco in Z Spanish Civil War was faced with a 
similar strategic dilemma in 1937. The Loyalists held a 
section in the north of Spain along the Bay of Biscay. 
But the Loyalist main army was in eastern Spain stretching 
from the Pyrenees to the Mediterranean. But Franco 
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ha’ insufficient troops to defeat the main army. He 
cherefore turned and eliminated the detachment in the 
north, releasing enough soldiers so that he was able to 
indertake his decisive offensive in Aragon in the spring 
f 1938. Application of the strategy of the British gen- 
erals of the World War would have led him to continue to 
fighe a hopelessly even contest along the principal front. 
“This is an ancient argument, but new, of course, to 
generals whose military education was gained on the polo 
held, at the hunt, or in fashionable drawing rooms. 
Poly bius blames Hannibal’s choice of the principal enemy 
as his first objective for his failure to conquer the world. 
“It may be afirmed with confidence,” he wrote, “‘that if 
he had first tried his strength in other parts of the world, 
and had come at last to attack the Romans, he could 
scarcely have failed in any part of his design. But now, 
as he began with those with whom he should have ended, 
the people that was the first object of his conquest was 
the last also which he had the power to invade.” 
The antonym of the decisive point is a fearsome catch- 
“defeat in detail.” For a hundred years, generals 
with that terror-inspiring phrase in mind, massed their 
troops into human steamrollers. When they fought suc- 
cesstully it was only to push their opponent back on his 
own line of communications. A plan for a turning move- 
f ment or a wide envelopment could be defeated instantly 
» by recourse to the potent phrase. It nearly defeated efforts 
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Perbaps the secret of Foch’s 
success lay in the great prin- 
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to establish a maneuver doctrine in the American service 
after the World War. 

At Telissu, in Manchuria in 1g04, three Ja apanese di- 
visions opposed an approximately equal force of Russians. 
Two of the Japanese divisions had attacked the Russians 
and had driven them back on the main position. The 
third Japanese division was well out on the left flank and 
located so that it could move quickly on the Russian rear 
by a wide envelopment, and cut off the only line of re- 
treat along the railroad to the northwest. Instead, this 
division joined with the divisions making a frontal at- 
tack and aided in pushing the Russians back along their 
line of communication. The Russian line of retreat passed 
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through a narrow defile which could have been blocked 
with an insignificant force. But the fear of a catchword, 
defeat in detail, held General Oku from ordering an ob- 
vious and annihilating maneuver. 

The fear of defeat in detail derives from Napoleon's 
frequent success in maneuver on interior lines, turning 
first on one opponent and then on another. But Napoleon 
himself often broke his armies into detachments. Instead 
of being influenced by a blind fear of what might happen 
to a force beyond his visual observation, he computed the 
time they should be able to resist and the time required 
to come to their support. Thus, writing to Prince Eugene, 
the Viceroy in Italy, he declared: “Here is the general 

rinciple of war: a corps of 25,000 or 30,000 men can be 
lefe isolated; well led it can fight or evade battle and ma- 
neuver according to circumstances, without any mis- 
fortune occurring to it, because it cannot be forced to 
fight and finally it can defend itself for a long time.” 

Improved weapons have steadily increased the defen- 
sive capacity of units and the length of battles since Na- 
poleon's time. Where once an army could be annihi- 
lated in half a day, battles now last weeks. Napoleon's 
dictum could be applied now to a much smaller force. 
But even a few years ago the old catchword was brought 
forward to argue against the American doctrine of ma- 
neuver war. 

It will probably occur to the reader that there are de- 
cisive points, if one wishes to use that term, of various na- 
tures. It can be used with reference to the war as a whole 
or to a single battle; it can refer to an eventual objective 
or an immediate objective. But no useful guide is sup- 


ot by the mere phrase itself, nor by an injunction to 


stronger there. Baron Jomini appears to have been the 
originator of the theory of the decisive point. He discusses 
in detail, objective points of maneuver and political and 
geographical objective points, as well as decisive strategic 
points, geographical decisive points and decisive points 
on the field of battle. He never fell into the trap which 
caught von der Goltz by making any particular objective, 
such as the enemy's main army, always the decisive point. 

Jomini’s analysis of strategy based upon operations 
against successive objectives and decisive points is more 
intelligent than any similar military study written since 
his time. His conclusions cannot be summed up in a 
phrase. The student who has played hide-and-seek with 
that mysterious decisive point, so that he could comply 
with the textual injunction to be stronger at that place, is 
advised to study Jomini for the answer. The application of 
Jomini’s logic to modern conditions will place fim on the 
route to the theoretical solutions. One point at least 
should be clear: ““When one cannot hope to vanquish the 
principal army of the enemy, it is necessary to seek to de- 
stroy its detachments.” Assuredly the attack against an 
unattainable decisive point is more apt to make it decisive 
for the enemy than for the attacker. 


Tue Wit to Restst—A MerapnysicaL TRIUMPH 


The most recent of the mystic catchwords is “the will 
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to resist.” It has become popular with the growth of air 
power, for reasons that shortly will be explained. Oy 
author of “Field Service Regulations of the Future” jn. 
forms us that “The Field Service Regulations shou!d tel| 
us plainly that the ultimate object in war is to reduce the 
enemy will to the level necessary for us to gain the end 
for which the war, the campaign, every littlest oper ation 
is fought.” 

Perhaps this magic phrase stems from an inversion of 
Clausewitz’s statement that “The object (of war) is to 
impose our will on the enemy”—an entirely different 
matter. Clausewitz continues: “To attain this end with 
certainty, we have to render the enemy incapable of de- 
fending himself.” And in another place, “We have said 
that the object of war is to deprive the enemy of the 
ability to fight.” 

The metaphysicians might argue that when you have 
killed a man you have destroyed his will to resist; or that 
when you have disarmed him you have destroyed his will 
to resist; or that when you have starved him you have de- 
stroyed his will to resist. But in reality, in each case, it is 
not the opponent’s will that has been attacked, but his 
physical ability to resist that has been affected. Dead he 
is physically, as well as mentally, incapable of fighting; 
disarmed, his will to resist may be stronger than ever, 
but he is without the ability to resist; weak from starva- 
tion, he still may want to fight, but be quite unable to. 

It is the ability to fight, of which the will to fight (or 
resist) is but one component, that must be destroyed to 
conquer. And of what is this ability to fight composed? 
Broadly and abstractly, of: 

Military ability to fight; 

Economic ability to fight; and 

Moral ability to fight, or the will to resist. 


To these three might be added a fourth, viz: political 
or diplomatic power in the sense of allies or sympathizers 
who aid morally or economically and who may aid mili- 
tarily eventually. 

The complete destruction of any one of the three prin- 
cipal components of the ability to fight will be sufficient 
to destroy the ability to fight. Thus, in the Franco-Prus 
sian War of 1870, France’s two main armies were de- 
stroyed and French military ability to resist was ended. 
But the will to resist the hereditary enemy was as strong 
as ever. Volunteer forces, untrained and inadequately 
armed, continued hopeless resistance in southern France 
for months. But the will to resist and the unbroken 
economic power was useless without the military ability 
to resist. 

In Loyalist Spain, the economic ability to resist was de- 
stroyed. Soldiers and civil population were on starvation 
rations for a year and a half. The blockade finally de- 
prived the Loyalist armies of ammunition and weapons. 
The will to resist continued, but the economic means, in 
the sense of war material and food, had been destroyed 
and the war was ended. 

The first of the great economic wars was the American 
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C1 War. The Northern blockade slowly strangled the 
South. During the last period of the war Grant was hele 
in on impasse in front of Richmond, unable to advance 
ay.inst the labyrinth of trenches. At this time Grant, a 
military ignoramus and thus with an open mind on mili- 
ta problems, turned to economic war, reinforcing the 
naval blockade. In effect, he immobilized the hostile main 
army by a holding attack while the remainder of his 
forces waged economic war. On April 4, 1864, he wrote to 
Sherman: “You I propose to move against Johnston’s 
army, to break it up and get into the interior of the 
enemy's country as far as you can, inflicting all the dam- 
age you can against their war resources.” On page 335, 
Volume II, of his Memoirs, he writes: ““Sheridan had 
driven the enemy out of the Valley, and taken the pro- 
ductions of the Valley, so that instead of going there for 
supplies the enemy would have to bring his provisions 
with him if he again entered it. . . . On the 6th of 
October, Sheridan commenced retiring down the Valley, 
taking or destroying all the food and forage and driving 
the cattle before him.” 

With reference to Sherman’s march through Georgia, 
he wrote: “His march through Georgia had thoroughly 
destroyed all lines of transportation in that state, and had 
completely cut the enemy off from all sources of supply 
to the west of it. If North and South Carolina were ren- 
dered helpless so far as capacity for feeding Lee’s army 
was concerned, the Confederate garrison at Richmond 
would be reduced in territory, from which to draw sup- 
plies, to very narrow limits in the State of Virginia; and 
although that section of the country was fertile, it was 
already well exhaused of both forage and food.” 

Grant’s Memoirs contain innumerable instances show- 
ing his preoccupation with the economic war he was 
waging, of which the following are examples: “If Hunter 
can possibly get to Charlottesville and Lynchburg, he 
should do so, living on the country. The railroads and 
canal should be destroyed beyond the possibility of repairs 
for weeks, etc.” And, “On the morning of 31st of Janu- 
ary (1865) General Thomas was directed to send a cav- 
alry expedition, under General Stoneman, from east Ten- 
nessee, to penetrate South Carolina, well towards Colum- 
bia, to destroy railroads and military resources of the 
country, and return.” 

In the west the same economic war was waged. To 
Canby: “I wrote you long ago, urging you to push 
promptly to live on the country, a railroads, 
machine shops, etc. Take Mobile and hold it, and push 
your forces into the interior—to Montgomery, and to 
Salem. Destroy railroads, rolling stock, and everything 
useful for carrying on the war.” 

The fixation of soldiers on the waving of flags and 
booming of cannon has blinded them to the facts of 
economic war. Today, more than ever before, economic 
war is of first importance. It is possible in the not too 
distant future that military operations will be directed 
primarily at the economic power of the opponent, that 
the economic aim of the war will be the decisive aim, and 





the military operations will be of importance only to the 
extent that they influence economic war. If Germany's 
submarine campaign against Great Britain had succeeded, 
it would have been a successful ecenomic war. The 
ecqnomic war waged against Germany was more effecting 
in sapping her resistance than the military operations. 

It should seem apparent that the will to resist is but 
one element of the ability to resist. But what is less ap- 
a is that the will to resist is the toughest and most 
asting component of the ability to resist, the most difficult 
to destroy. The German will to resist had not been ended 
when they signed an Armistice. They had been deprived 
of economic power to continue and faced certain military 
defeat. An armistice was preferable to invasion. Southern 
will was not destroyed in four years of war. Loyalist will 
was not destroyed in three years of hardship unparalleled 
in modern times. Why then the modern emphasis on the 
will to resist as the principal object of military operations? 

The structure of sophistry is built in the following 
fashion: Since the will to resist is the fundamental com- 
ponent of resistance (according to the protagonists of the 
theory), why not attack the will ta resist directly? In the 
past it has been attacked indirectly by military opera- 
tions and economic deprivation, and these have been 
aimed primarily against the military forces. With aerial 
attack on the civil population the civil will to resist can 
be attacked directly and the military structure deprived 
of moral nourishment at the base. 

The theory that the will to resist is the fundamental 
element of resistance is arrived at by reasoning backwards, 
to give logical support to terrorism. Such is the basis of 
today’s aiiiiel, fod. From a principle thus established 
its proponents can reason forward and prove the validity 
of their contentions. Like much of human logic, the 
theory of direct attack by terrorism on the will to resist, is 
simply the rationalization of a hope or preconception. 

he theory has been given a test run in the Spanish 
Civil War and the Sino-Japanese War. These have proved, 
contrary to the expectations of its proponents, that it 
arouses the military spirit of the civil population, hardens 
the will, and gives civilians a toughening hatred of the 
opponent that sustains them as no amount of propaganda 
could succeed in doing. It is well, however, to understand 
the fallacious logic back of the theory, for it still persists 
in certain quarters. This catchword has potentialities more 
disastrous and more terrible, even, than Foch’s headlong 
offensive. 


“ Arrer ALt—WHuar Is THE REAL Prosiem?” 


Military catchwords, such as the principles of war and 
quotations and maxims from the ancient great, have 
caused the loss of more battles, the deaths of more men, 
the stultification of more thinking, than treason, cow- 
ardice, or stupidity. Each of these catchwords, or maxims, 
is an attempted solution, often incorrect, to a problem of 
the past, formulated in explanation. But times change 
and the old saws no longer apply. Take Napoleon's 
maxim, ““Disperse to live, assemble to fight.” Napoleon 
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dispersed to live off the country, and assembled for com- 
bat. Modern armies assemble to live, easily supplied in 
masses by railroads and motors, and fire power forces 
them to disperse to fight. The “‘principles” are an expla- 
nation of how it was done, perhaps a hundred, perhaps 
two thousand years ago. Their chief utility is to save us 
moderns from thinking through our own problems. 

Foch relates that when Marshal MacMahon took of- 
fice as President of the French Republic he demanded, 
“Where are the regulations?” And as there were none to 
tell him what to do, he was lost. Poor old regulations, 
adds Foch, they are moron-guides which encourage mental 
indolence; it is not sufficient to learn regulations. It is es- 
sential to learn how to think. 

And so with the principles of war and all the other 

catchwords that soldiers live by. Learned or parroted, they 
are a mirage and point to the wrong path. The military 
student who has not devised his own theories (or prin- 
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ciples), or reafirmed those of others by his own stucy, is 
unfitted for the higher conduct of war. It requires the 
profound understanding gained in their formulation to 
apply them to new problems. 

It is evil to approach war with fixed ideas; thar js, 
without an open and flexible mind, but it is certain to 
lead to disaster to aproach it with the inapplicable form. 
ula of the past. When the subaltern (later General) von 
Verdy du Vernois arrived on the battlefield of Nachod, 
confronted by the difficulties which were present, he 
cudgeled his brain, searching his memory for an exan iple 
of principle which would furnish him with a line of con- 
duct to adopt. Nothing inspired him. “To the devil,” he 
said, ‘with history and principles! After all, what is the 
real problem?” and promptly he made his decision. 

And so today. New problems demand new solutions. |: 
is for us to state the new problems and formulate the new 
solutions. “After all, what is the real problem?” 
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Infantry 


Being ordered to the War College made Bill Busher 
feel like a man suddenly arriving in the welcome safety 
of harbor waters after a long and stormy voyage at sea. 
From Fort Humphreys on, it looked like clear sailing to 
Bill. At least he would no longer have to dip his colors 
to those contemporaries who had successfully navigated 
their way to a military Ph. D. 

Just the same, the prospect of becoming a similar 
Doctor of Philosophy sort ot stumped Bill. He wondered 
if he had the necessary qualifications, and made a de- 
termined effort to discover what went on down at the 


confluence of the Potomac and Anacostia rivers. He 
didn’t have much luck. 
“It's going to be the best year of your life,’ was the 


trite response of one officer questioned on the subject. 
“You get out just what you put into it,” said another. 

When pressed for further details, the interrogated of- 
ficers became vague and their answers nebulous. So Bill 
decided to wait and learn for himself what it was all 
about when he got to W ashington. 

From the very beginning, starting with his first stroll 
down Connecticut Avenue, the habitat of our general 
staff failed to make a hit with Bill Busher. He ran into 
less pulchritude and more personal ambition to the square 
inch than he’d encountered to the acre anywhere else in 
America. Because of this, Bill feared he might be mis- 
placed amongst the intelligentsia. So did his old crony 
from Leavenworth, John Honest. 

“They must be pretty hard up when they reach down 
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held hands like 


for a couple of you and me,” John 
opined. 

“They just got us here to encourage the rest,”’ Bill re 
torted. “If we get by, anybody can.” 

Of course, neither one believed what he said. Each 


had a sneaking idea he was pretty good. And at the first 
college conference their suspicions were confirmed. From 
the commandant on down, every speaker assured Bill 
and his mates that they were superior, especially selected 
officers, capable of handling any situation which might 
arise. 

Bill hoped they were right—particularly on his first 
committee. His name appez ared as chairman, but the di- 
rective was as far over his head as the W ashington monu 
ment. Bill began to understand why no one h: id been able 
to tell him what he would be doing at the War College. 
He didn’t even know now that be was there. And le 
wasn't alone in that predicament, either. 

The entire committee was lost in a fog of indecision and 
false starts. Members spent long bedi in vehement de 
bates—which usually degenerated into windy bull fests, 
broken up only by spontaneous adjournments to the cof 
fee shop. Yet as a whole there was no mental driftwood 
in the group and their written report somehow lumbered 
forward to a ponderous conclusion. 

When completed, the results had to be presented by 
Bill and a couple of sub-chairmen: the formal oration 
being preceded by two rehearsals. The first of these reci 
tations disclosed all too clearly what a weird, jumbled, i 


























coherent brain child their joint efforts had conceived. But 
it was too late to make more than minor changes before 
recording a second dry run the following day—which 
was even less encouraging than the first. And then came 
the final palaver, the trial for record, the high spot in a 
military education! 

For sixty whole minutes, Bill and his two sweating 
fellow sufferers took their turns deliver- 
ing themselves of an awkward, stilted 
speech, from which all split infinitives, 
together with most of the life, had care- 
fully been eradicated. And listening at- 
tentively was the entire faculty, not 
showing by so much as a single lifted 
eyebrow that they recognized whole 














passages shamelessly lifted from similar speeches < 
vious years. Listening also was a dazed student | ody 
aghast at the spectacle presented, yet ever mindful « ° the 
time when it would be their turn to mount the spe 
platform. 


Perhaps it was for that reason they were so vocif: ous 
in their congratulatory comments immediately after the 
lecture. 

Would you believe me,” asked John Honest, if | 
told you that was one of the most interesting talks |’ 
ever heard?” 

“No,” said Bill, “I wouldn’t believe you; but I like to 
hear it, just the same.” 

In addition to the commendations, Bill's committee. 
being one of the first to present, escaped lightly during the 
seriod devoted to comments and questions. Even though 
the class had been assured from the very first day chat 
anyone could say anything he pleased —that one man’s 
opinion was as good as another’s—most of the boys were 
a little slow in accepting the statement. Many of them 
had heard it before. 


But at the War College it actually was true. For the 
first time in his army career, Bill found himself in a place 
where knowledge had no rank—where opinions were 
judged on diet 1 merits and not according to the insignia 
of the opinionee! 

That fact became more and more apparent as the 
course progressed. And once reassured, some of the most 
unexpected persons developed into incorrigible sounder- 
offers. Bill himself lay awake many a night thinking up 
brilliant bits of repartee but, unfortunately, they yh 
pertained to something already past or to subjects which 
never came up. Someeel times Bill got to his feet and ex- 
pounded extemporancously. Each time 
he resumed his seat in utter embarrass- 
ment and self-recrimination. Again and 
again he swore not to repeat the per- 
formance, but he found free speech was 
like free drinks—hard to leave alone. 
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: it was John and not Bill who one day took the cake. 
Th commandant in person had just pronounced a princi- 
pl which, he believed, was unassailable. Whereupon 
John lumbered heavily to his feet. 

[his may be my last official act,” he announced 
solcmnly, “but I disagree.” 

Well,” said Bill, on the way out, “‘it’s been nice to 
have known you.” 

Yeah,” John hunched his shoulders defensively, “‘tell 
‘em to forward my mail to Guam.” 

[he general, however, was as much amused as the 
others. And, of course, except for a selected few, he had 
little to do with students’ future stations. Most assign- 
ments, as far as Bill could discover, were brewed up by 
the dark of the moon in the mystic chambers of the gen- 
eral staff. The list, when completed, was then marked 
“Dangerous,” “Secret,” “Do Not Divulge,” and locked 
behind the largest steel doors in the War Department. 

None of these precautions managed to silence the chirp- 
ing of little birds. News of what was going on soon leaked 
out and, since Santa Claus was expected to be generous 
in the way of orders, the students liom their Christmas 
snooping early. And their curiosity was as nothing com- 
pared to that of their wives. 

“| wouldn’t mind so much not knowing about our 
orders, except that I play bridge with a lady who just 
bursts at the seams with inside information,” Mrs. Busher 
complained bitterly. “If she can make that general-staft- 
officer husband of hers tell her where we are going, I don’t 
see why I can’t find someone who will tell me.’ 

Whereupon she dragged out her most expensive 
gowns and stalked the cocktail parties in search of officers 
connected with handling personnel. It was not a brass 
hat, however, but one of bill’ own classmates who finally 
disclosed where the Bill Bushers were going. This particu- 
lar student had been sent for in connection with a specific 
job and during a conference had seen the secret list, along 
with Bill’s name and assignment, which he promptly di- 
vulged. One by one, because of similar incidents, the rest 
of ‘he class gradually ceased talking about orders—a sure 
sign the veil of secrecy had been pierced. 

So that was that and Bill was for leaving the cocktail 
parties alone. There were too many of them to begin with 
and, besides, the same people went to all of them. 

“And what's more, they’re so busy running from 
party to party they don’t stay long enough in any one 
place to have a time,” Bill grumbled. 

“It might be better if you didn’t have quite so much of 
a good time, yourself,” Mrs. Busher admonished, “par- 
ticularly when you drive through such thick traffic be- 
tween parties.” 

“That’s what makes me drink,” allowed Bill. “It would 
anyone. Drive fast and these D. C. Potomaniacs smash 
your fenders racing to an intersection; slow down and they 
side-swipe you going past; and the minute you stop for a 
light, everyone honks at you. By the time a fellow rubs 
bumpers with that company, he needs stimulants.” 

Of course, Bill was not actually driven to drink, but he 
didn’t like having his actions questioned. He expected in- 





dulgence. As a War College student he was being pam- 
pered by every one in the military service—including his 
wife. So, at the first gentle touch on the matrimonial 
checkreins, he bowed his neck and bucked. And, as the 
course proceeded, Mrs. Busher found Bill getting harder 
and harder to handle—not to say downright bullheaded. 

He insisted, for instance, that he was still young and 
active enough to continue playing noonday baseball out 
behind the college building. Win when a charley-horse 
clamped down on one leg and Bill's walk began to re- 
semble that of a dignified old rooster who had gotten one 
foot stuck on a piece of flypaper, he refused to give in. 

He also tried. to keep Pt sick report when he first 
caught the flu. He was afraid he'd miss the boat: that he 
had only a one-way ticket without stop-over privileges 
and that if he once got off the train he'd be out of luck. 
So, instead of staying in bed at the first sign of fever, Bill 
struggled on down to school, trying to stave off the in- 
evitable. Each day he got worse, until the morning arrived 
when he couldn’t get out of bed and Mrs. Busher had to 
phone the out-patient service. 

A doctor arrived immediately but he was not very sym- 
pathetic. 

“You fellows are all alike,” he sighed resignedly, 
“always trying to keep up when you should go to bed.” 

“Will I be well enough to go to school tomorrow?” 
Bill asked, timidly. 

“And spread germs all over the rest of your class?” 
The medico irritably snapped his stethoscope into a satchel. 
“Not if I know it! You stay in bed till I say get up.” 

Bill's temperature went skyrocketing. He fumed and 
he fussed, and the more he worried 6 ind being absent 
the higher his fever climbed. Finally, after not less than 
ten days in bed without improvement, Bill gave up. He 
fell back on the pillows, resigned to losing his chance at 
the War College. But he no sooner quit worrying than 
the fever departed. And to his agreeable surprise, the 
school authorities accepted his return without comment. 

Many of his friends hadn’t realized Bill was sick. With 
everybody absorbed in committee work, only that group 
to which Bill was assigned noted his absence—principally 
because they had to do his work in addition to their own. 
The writing, the bulling, and the presenting was still 
going on. Only, as far as Bill could see, the class was be- 
coming more and more blasé, more and more critical, of 
the steady deluge of oratory flowing from the platform. 

Fellows who at first had carried to college a sneaking 
suspicion that they were pretty good, now were sure of it. 
No subject was too great for them to express an opinion 
on. At Leavenworth those fellows had juggled corps and 
armies all over the map, now they dealt with the entire 
universe. Indeed, not a few seemed to infer direct com- 
munication with Jupiter and Mars. Such hallucinations 
occasionally led the conversation so high into the strato- 
sphere that Bill was forced to pull the rip-cord on his 
mental parachute and get back to earth. 

Bill was no military Einstein: he stuck to fundamentals. 
He figured out there were just two kinds of army officers 
—the talkers and the listeners. And as hour followed 
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hour in the conference hall, Bill began to get all listened 
out. He cringed each time a speaker mounted the rostrum 
—and once the harangue was over, rushed thankfully to 
the cool comfort of the coffee shop. 

That refuge was becoming increasingly popular with 
the class as the course went on. It was just Bill's luck, too, 
that when he unexpectedly flipped five aces out of the dice 
box most of his schoolmates were present. And those 
who weren't came running, for it is an old War College 
custom that he who throws all aces in one cast must buy 
drinks for the house. Thereafter, his mame appears, 
framed for posterity, on the walls of the coffee shop. 

“Getting your name there costs more than on the bronze 
tablet that will record our graduation,” observed John 
Honest. 

Bill looked around the room and grinned. 

“Well, since the official plaques hang just outside the 
commandant’s office, I bet more people will see I’ve been 
through college by looking at the list down here than at 
the one up there.” 

“That's right,” John acknowledged, “and you know 
you've made this one, which is more than any of us know 
about the other.” 

The thought of not graduating was, of course, a stand- 
ing joke. And yet, the possibility was not so funny, after 
all. Men had been known to miss getting their names on 
the yearly scroll. As a matter of fact, one had been re- 
moved at the very last moment, only a year previous. 
Therefore, it was with much relief that Bill finally saw 
himself listed on the plaque’s facsimile, reproduced with 
printer's ink on a sheet of paper and posted on the bulletin 
board for all to observe. 

Nor was Bill alone in his elation. Not an officer in the 
class but experienced a thrill on seeing that simple but 
impressive announcement. After all, a man graduates 


from the Army War College but once. 


“Just let me keep my health and not lose any secret 
documents,” Bill prayed silently. 

Thereafter, work was merely incidental to the turning 
in as rapidly as possible of all confidential, restricted, and 
secret papers with which Bill had been burdened through- 
out the year. Each of those returned was as a weight re- 
moved. Bill's spirit, released of responsibilities, soared 
higher and higher as the time approached for his final 
clearance and embarkation upon the historical ride. 

That tour was the grand finale: a de luxe exposition 
on military history. And the entire trip turned out to be 
just like ie busses the class and instructors rode in—not 
only streamlined but air-conditioned as well. 

For nine days Bill and his schoolfellows traveled about 
in solid comfort. They ate in air-cooled dining rooms, had 
their baggage carried in and out of hotels, were dished out 
ice water at every halt, and handed folding chairs to rest 
on during the talks. All they had to do was to sit and 
listen. And some of them kicked at doing that! 

“Which only goes to show we're still soldiers in spite 
of our education,” Bill remarked. 

“What do you know about soldiers?” John Honest 


September-O tobe, 


hooted. “You haven't been around any of them f:+ the 
past fifteen years!” 

“Maybe not,’ Bill conceded, “but I soon will b 
going where, if I want to know how many men are 'n my 
command, I won't have to look in Reference Data +o see 
if it’s thirty thousand or three hundred thousand. All | 
do is step out in front and yell ‘count off,’ and they’ 
count oft—all thirty of them.” 

“Yeah,” John jeered, “‘you will if you can squeeze that 
thirty-six waist into your thirty-two breeches.” 

“Okeh. But you're not going to feel so good when you 
have to wear woolen O.D. to graduate in.” 

“That's right,’’ John sighed, “I wish our army schools 
would either hold graduation in cool weather, or else let us 
put on something besides winter uniforms.” 

“Aw, you know you can’t be comfortable and militar 
both at the same time. We'd do better to pray that for 
once the speechifying will be short and snappy.” 

As a matter of fact, it was. Not over thirty minutes 
elapsed between invocation and benediction. The talkers 
were just as uncomfortable as the listeners and, besides, 
some of those members of the class selected for pick-and- 
shovel jobs in the War Department had to put on their 
working clothes that very afternoon and start digging. 
Their new bosses were calling for action! i ie 


Apparently, members of the general staff were not one 
bit impressed with the amount of arduous labor performed 
at the War College. They themselves had been through 
it. Their attitude was that the boys had taken it easy for 
a year, but now it was time to get down to business—and 
they needn’t try to fool anyone about having been over- 
worked at college, either. 

Bill was not trying to fool anyone—not even himself. 
The school had presented him a gentleman’s course and 
Bill certainly hadn't done anything in any way to disturb 
the nomenclature of that curriculum. Nor did he have any 
aspirations toward doing so. Nevertheless, the mere fact 
of having graduated carried certain material benefits 
which Bil intended exploiting to the utmost. 

Never again, for example, would Bill seek work for 
work’s sake. No indeed! He intended devoting the rest 
of his service to the pursuit of securing positions, not to 
looking for jobs. He would, in fact, rely on his head for 
results instead of his feet. Yes sir, he was going to do a lot 
of sitting around, spending hours at a time, projecting 
deep thoughts far into the future. 

And since indolence, like chatity, should begin at 
home, his first step toward establishing the new era was 
to indoctrinate Mrs. Busher with the idea. 

“You see, sweet,” he explained carefully, “a consid- 
erable amount of time and money has been spent on my 
education. Naturally, the Army expects intellectual re- 
sults for the output. So, from now on practically all my 
activities will be mental instead of physical.” 

Mrs. Busher gave several moments to considering this 
from all angles. ' 

“Oh,” she finally said, understandingly—and then, 
giggling mischievously, “you're telling me!” 
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Major General 


Hanson E. Ely 
U.S. Army, Retired 


In comparing our own with the armies of other nations 
that may one day become our enemies, it is easy enough 
to count our regiments, brigades, and divisions, our air- 
planes, tanks, and ships, our progress in modernization, 
mechanization and motorization, and to use these as our 
basis for comparison. Yet one thing seldom receives 
enough consideration in such comparisons: that is the ele- 
ment of morale. 

High morale is the state of mind that makes the 
soldier—and the units made up of soldiers—exhibit the 
highest of courage, moral and physical; makes them 
withstand the toughest of hardships and privations and 
endure the heaviest fatigue -enables them, despite all 
adverse circumstances, to force their will upon the enemy. 

You will find it recounted in history how some organi- 
zations attacked without hesitancy an enemy three times 
their size, with the idea firmly in their minds that they 
were going to win. And they did win. Why was it 
why is it—we often wonder. Yet the answer is simple. It 
is because the winner had morale in the fullest sense and 
a corps of leaders that inculcated and used it. We must 
remember that always morale and leadership are insep- 
arable. They are military twins. 

The waging of war is most complicated and compre- 
hensive. True, warfare is both an art and a science. But 
the science—despite our scientific age—is only ten per 
cent. The art is the ninety per cent that carries the power 

puts over the punch. The big part of this art is morale 
ind the building of morale. 

Yet there is so little written about this thing we call 
morale that we are at a loss when it comes to studying it. 
There is nothing definite to study. True, there are a lot 
f surmises and a lot of well-known, cut-and-dried “‘prin- 


Battles are won or 


lost by remnants 


ciples” laid down 


the one to the effect that a 
leader must be unselfish, must have courage, energy, 
loyalty, and the confidence of his men. But all that is 
simple. It is the application of impalpable human quali 


such as, 


ties-—dozens perhaps all focused on a definite decision. 
Yet it is this very dealing with intangibles of the human 
mind that we find nowhere explained. We can study re- 
ports and histories of armies, corps, and divisions, and read 
the recorded successes though often the mistakes and 
failures are passed over— in full detail. From these records 
of actual warfare, though they may contain no clear key 
to what morale is and how it is produced, we can find 
incidents in which morale was plainly all-important, and 
examples ot good and bad leadership in building or low- 
ering morale. 

The incidents and examples recounted in this article are 
things that came under my personal observation or came 
to me as first-hand information, mainly during the period 
of the World War. 

It is basic to an understanding of morale to know what 
it counteracts. It is necessary to have at least an elementary 
knowledge of the psychology of the battlefield. It must 
be recognized that man in battle is a being in whom the 
instinct of self-preservation dominates, at certain mo- 
ments, all other sentiments. Thus, discipline has for its 
aim the fullest possible control of that instinct. At the 
same time, discipline cannot dominate it completely nor 
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continually. 1 do not deny the glorious examples of disci- 
pline and devotion that have elevated man above himself. 
But if these examples are glorious, it is mainly because 
they are rare; if they are admired, it is because they are 
exceptions. 

Whatever the science of the superior commander, the 
genius of his strategic combinations, the precision of his 
concentrations, whatever numerical superiority he may 
have, however rigid his discipline, victory will escape 
him if his soldiers do not properly conduct themselves 
without being watched, and have not the resolution to 
conquer—in short, morale. In the armies of today the 
tide of battle is in the hands of the fighting soldier, and 
never has his individual steadfastness—his morale—been 
of more fundamental i importance. For today the soldier no 
longer has the intoxication of ancient attacks en masse to 
sustain him. Once, the terrible anxiety of waiting made 
the soldier wish for the violent blow, dangerous but soon 
passed. Now, his mental and physical powers are tried 
for long hours and days, and in such a test, he has but 
the resoluteness of his own heart to sustain him. For man 
is incapable of withstanding more than a given degree of 
fear without giving way. Today he must swallow in five 
minutes the dose that he took in an hour in the time, let 
us say, of Turenne. Firearms, tanks, airplanes, gas, long- 
range cannon, all have increased the distances of mutual 
aid and support between the various arms, and between 
the fighting men of those arms. The more men think of 
themselves as isolated, the more they need a high morale 
to bolster them. If they don’t have it, all is lost. 

Soldiers are mainly abnormal during battle. Strong as 
the soul often is, it cannot dominate the body to “hee 
point where the flesh will not revolt and the mind will not 
waver in the face of destruction. Man has the weakness 
of flesh and blood. 

Man is abnormal in war because the conditions of war 
are abnormal. The abnormal, it can be said, is the military 
normal. Wise commanders have concluded that it is 
normal for orders to miscarry or arrive too late, or for 
them to be misinterpreted, or not to be fully executed; 
that it is normal for information to be delayed or to be 
insufficient; for units to be late, or to lose their sense of 
direction, or to become mingled with neighboring units; 
that it is normal for material means to be inadequate, for 
a worthy enemy to do the unexpected, for troops to be 
exhausted, staffs overworked, commanders harassed, roads 
congested, and traffic interrupted, and for supply to 
falter at critical moments. Yet those who enter combat for 
the first time—no matter what their studies or obser- 
vations may have told them about it—are astonished to 
find how troops get out of hand; to find that you seldom 
know where they all are, or where to put your artillery 
down, and are otherwise at a loss. In war all things are 
different—including men. 

In the World War even in our best outfits, hundreds 
would try to avoid action. Some would say they got lost, 
some would give other reasons. It is a thing always to be 
expected. It has been said that about one man out of ten 
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has little fear of death; if they get killed or not, it i fate. 
luck. Perhaps about eight in ten are what we mig! © call 
normal men; to them we can apply the principles of suild. 
ing morale. But there is at least another tenth wh . 
run away or never reach the fight, if they possibl, ¢ 

They want to run no chances of getting hurt. Thus, in 
war it is this human material that we must take and i nake 
the most of. Good leadership here takes on a great rile. 


Tue QUALITY OF THE LEADERS 


It made very little difference in the quality of troops, in 
the World War, what part of the country they came 
from, though different divisions were often spoken of as 
made up of splendid personnel, or the opposite. From 
observation of at least half of the AEF fighting divisions, 
it is my conclusion that in some cases there may have been 
a five per cent difference. But the great difference between 
success and failure lay not in the supposed quality or lack 
of quality of the troops but in the quality of their leader- 
ship and of the morale that flows from that leadership. 

Napoleon said, “Morale is to the physical as three is 
to one,” and Foch said, “Execution is to all planning as 
nine to one.” They are both correct, surely; for the best- 
laid plans, unless there is somebody up front to give 
punch to those plans and put them through, are of little 
value. With the poorest-made plan—other things being 
about equal—you can generally win, if only you have 
company and battalion commanders you know will carry 
out orders and command their men—command them 
with such ability that they will all have supreme con- 
fidence in one another. Then they will get their objec- 
tives! 

But subordinate units of a large command are seldom 
all of such quality. You may say that this regiment or 
battalion, or that division, can always be depended on to 
reach its objective—other ones seldom. In France, when- 
ever certain divisions were to attack, it was said, “They 
will go until they get fifteen per cent losses and then they 
will want to be relieved and a will be the end of them” 
—and it was. Of a few other divisions it was said, “They 
will get what they go after, even if it costs half of the 
command, and they will keep what they get.” Of course, 
a certain amount of experience and baptism of fire makes 
a difference, for when troops are used to shells and bullets 
they are more liable to stick when they go in. But with 
anything like the same amount of training and experience, 
you can be sure that a “good” fighting unit, as compared 
to a “poor” one, has a leader in command who made the 
difference. Again, Napoleon truly said, “‘It isn’t the men; 
it is the man.” 

In modern warfare where staffs have been so largely 
increased, where command has become so scientific, where 
coordination and communications are so necessary because 
of dispersion, it is still “the man” who wins battles. Staff 
officers have their importance, and must themselves have 
certain qualities of command, because the commander 
must delegate in battle a certain amount of command. 
Nevertheless, the personality of the commander must be 
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ear down to the last man in line. This necessity 


felt 

for .dership and the morale that springs from it makes 
us 1. ulize that in this machine age machines cannot win 
alon.. Their direction and control must be human. As 
alwovs, it will be the army with the best leaders, and 
ther fore with the most courageous, loyal, and devoted 
men. that will be victorious. 


Ir 1s THE MorALeE OF THE Group 
MorE THAN OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


The mass may and always will cower at the sight of 
the phantom Death. But the discipline of the leader 
dominates that horror by creating a still greater horror— 
of disgrace. For it is the morale ot the group—of the com- 
pany, the battalion, and even of the higher units—that is 
the real morale. In the group you can inculcate an esprit 

de corps, a dash, that you cannot in the individuals. A 
man will do more for Company A than he will for him- 
self; he will do more for the group that knows and banks 
on him, for those who will know him for a brave man or a 
coward, than he will as a lone fighter or as a fighter 
among a group of strangers. That is why it takes time to 
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reconstitute a command to anything like its former ef- 
ficiency after heavy losses. When a unit receives thirty 
or forty per cent replacements, it takes quite a while for 
it to get back any thing like its old group feeling. 

But once morale is strong within a unit it will carry it 
far. When they have been in battle for days and nights, 
when the enemy has dealt out heavy casualties, men, if 
only they have morale, will yet go on again when the 
signal comes. They will go to a very limit of their 
endurance. 

And that is another thing that should be writ in large 
letters on the walls of our schools: It is the last five per 
cent of exertion that often wins the battle. In France, it 
was not the first attack, or the second, or the third, but 
that last straggling fourth attack which did the work. 
True, that last push made only two or three hundred yards 
and it was only made by a tenth of the command. But it 
made the enemy believe we still had a punch left and he 
withdrew. It was thus at Blanc Mont when the 2d Di- 
vision attacked the Germans east of Reims. It was the last 
effort of all that did the work. Most men thought it un- 
called for and impossible to make but they drove forward 
just the same. 

We must remember what was known ages ago. It is 
this: Battles are won or lost by remnants—-remnants of 























































“You will find it recounted in bis- 
tory bow some organizations at- 
tacked without hesitancy an enemy 

three times their size.” 
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units, remnants of material, remnants of intellectual ef- 
fort—and victory goes to the side whose remnants have 
the will to hold out one gasp longer than the remnants of 
the other side. \t takes a genuine morale to produce such 
remnants. 


Morace Runs THROUGH ALL GRADES 


Some have thought that this thing we call “morale,” 
and the ablity of a leader to instil it in his troops, goes no 
higher than the battalion. To be sure, when the corporal 
or "the lieutenant or the captain can get his men together 
and talk to them, they become impressed with the things 
that constitute morale, and morale is ingrained in them 
and the unit becomes efficient. But personal leadership 
does not stop with the battalion commander. Before the 
rst Division made its first attack, General Pershing came 
down and called its officers together. In his fine talk, he 
transmitted the spirit with which he was himself imbued. 
The regimental commanders then talked to their field 
officers, the field officers to their battalion commanders, 
the battalion commanders to their company officers, on 
down the line. General Pershing, in his account of the 
war, says: 

“It is never difficult to discover the attitude of a com- 
mander, as it is almost certain to be reflected in his unit. 
If the commander lacks aggressiveness or is disloyal, there 
will be grumbling and criticism of orders from higher au- 
thority among his officers and men. If he is aggressive and 
loyal his command will show it. 

“I recall one incident which illustrates the point. In 
conversation with one division commander he was asked 
the condition of his unit, to which he replied that the men 
were very tired. Whereupon I remarked that there could 
be no reason for that, as they had been in the line only 
a short time. I added with some emphasis that it was 

robably the division commander who was tired. 

“Not long afterward his division lost its cohesion in 
battle and became much disorganized and he was relieved. 
Another commander was appointed who was tireless and 
efficient, and under him the division served with excep- 
tional distinction.” 

The truth of this I can best bring out by recounting a 
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sent out under a sergeant from a battalion attack into , 
woods. The battalion had failed twice to take the vood 
The colonel said to the sergeant, “You're going -to cake jr 
this time.” 

“No,” replied the sergeant, “the men will qui 

“What do you mean by that, sergeant?” 

“Well, sir, ‘this battalion has been in twice, they have 
suffered heavy casualties, they haven’t had much sleep 
they haven’t had enough food. Those things don’t matter 
so much, but back there a ways is a battalion that | asn't 
been in at all, and our battalion thinks the reserve bat. 
talion should do its part.” 

Those men had practically agreed among themselyes 
perhaps even without talking about it, that they weren't 
going to stay in that woods, and within half an hour they 
began to come back. That wasn’t mutiny. It was probably 
not even a concerted action. It was just a feeling among the 
men that they had stood all they could stand, at least 
compared with other organizations in that particular out. 
fit; and they simply quit. They had lost confidence in 
their superiors. And as soon as troops do that, they are 
done. They should have been told clearly that the te. 
serve battalion would have its full share of ‘fighting to do 
later on. 

About that same time, a brigade commander ordered 
one of his regiments to attack the next morning. Along in 
the evening about ten o'clock all the field officers of that 
regiment came to the CP to see the brigade commander. 
They said their men were tired and used up, that they 
had been in battle about four days without much sleep 
and with a good many casualties. They had not had man 
casualties, as an actual matter of fact. Casualties are : 
comparative thing; some think that ten or fifteen per 
cent is high, while others go up to fifty per cent. 

These particular officers said, ““The regiment is in ne 
condition to fight; but we, the field officers of the regi- 
ment, in order to show that we are not afraid, will follow 
the barrage when it is laid down.” “I know something 
about your regiment”; said the brigade commander, “‘it 
is not so badly off; our casualties have only been about 
twelve per cent—small compared to what some have 





| P Pee a F stood. Your troops haven't had much sleep, but there are 
| Th eer fey at gh Ses gor tee - ai a lot of others who haven't had much sleep. The regiment 
an cy will noe only Mlustrate Che point, Dut may a'so will go in tomorrow notwithstanding what you gentlemen 
bh somewhat surprise many readers. 
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say. You have said it because you are tired or perhaps be- 
cause you are over-sy mpathetic for the men under you. 
Think it over and come back in about an hour. The regi- 
ment is going in. There are enough captains in it who can 
act as field officers, and if they act as such in one battle 
they will probably act as such in all the rest. So you come 
back in a while and tell me what you think.” 

In an hour they had decided to make the try. They 
led their battalions next morning and the regiment did 
very well. 

Here, a knowing leader read his battalion commander: 
aright, saw that their sympathies had outrun their judg- 
ment of what their men were still capable of doing. All 
good leaders take care of their men, but at the crisis of 3 


One of the best divisions we had was repulsed again 
and again until its troops became discouraged. But the 
whole thing came from topside. Early in the game, this 
division had lost many men taking an objective. Then it 
was pulled back, by order, and lost as many men or more 
falling back over the same ground as in taking it origi- 
nally, After that, what could be expected? 

The soldier is the one who finally advances or not, who 
wins fights or not, and unless he feels that he gets a square 
deal and has leaders who know their jobs, there is no use 
Bid expecting much from him. If you do, you won’t get it. 
. . We The following is an excellent illustration of this: 
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In a division near Bantheville, a flank patrol was being 
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“In France, it was not the first attack, or the second, or third, 
but the last struggling fourth attack which did the work.” 


battle the sympathy of a man for himself and everybody 
under him has to be put aside, unless conditions actually 
are so bad that his unit is incapable of the job it is ordered 
to do. 

But when the troops have given all that you could ex- 
pect of them and more, they should be relieved if it can 
possibly be done. And here we have the other side: At 
Cantigny, half the officers of one regiment were killed or 
wounded, and about one-third of the men. The available 
enemy opposing us was many times our number. We had 
the wounded and dying among us and there was little to 

eat or drink. The men were getting shaky from fighting 
and fatigue. The colonel told the brigade commander that 
the regiment should be relieved that night because there 
were three other regiments that had suffered compara- 
tively small losses. Things had become normal and the 
men needed sleep, food, and rest. They had accomplished 
what they went after, they had been in three days and 
nights, and there were those three other regiments that 
ould go in. The general sent a staff officer down to look 
round. 





?”” he asked. 


“‘How many men have you?’ 
‘About sixteen hundred,” 


“My losses 


said the colonel. 


are eight hundred or so.” 


“You are pretty well off,” said the staff officer. 

‘What do you mean, I’m pretty well off! Let me tell 
you one thing, and you put it right down in your note- 
book! These men have been fighting three days and three 
nights and they have been successful. But five of them are 
not worth now what one was worth when we came in. 
There are three other regiments that have had their sleep 
right along and almost no losses. It is an injustice not to 
relieve my men tonight.” 

They were relieved that night. 


Morace Means Bur_pinc SOLIDARITY AND CONFIDENCE 


Solidarity and confidence, essential to morale, cannot be 
improvised. They are born of mutual trust between leader 
and led, which makes for pride and unity in an organiza- 
tion. And from unity comes in turn the feeling of force, 
the force that gives to the attacking men the courage and 
confidence, the domination of the will over instinct, even 
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in the greatest danger. It is this which finally leads to 
victory. 

Confidence means just that. Hannibal, to inspire his 
troops with confidence, explained to them before each 
we as much of his plan of action as he could without 
making it possible for treachery to injure him. All com- 
manders should do that: give enough of the plan of action 
so that the troops can appreciate what the whole idea is. 
If you tell your men what you are going to do, that the 
job is going to be a hard one with many losses, but that 
nevertheless the job is going to be done, then, when gas 
comes down or perhaps some airplane bombs, your men 
will realize that you foresaw these difficulties. So they 
keep on in spite of them. But if you just give them frag- 
mentary orders without any explanation at all, their con- 
fidence will be much less and they will be much more 
surprised when things go hard. This is especially true if 
subordinate commanders are afraid to go beyond the 
wording of their orders. 

It is also well for a commander to give some warning 
to his troops of what may happen in a defense. In fact, 
it is the best protection against infiltration and surprise. 
The Germans infiltrated by finding some little place more 
or less unguarded and sending in a company, a regiment, 
or maybe a brigade, often secretly during the night, to 
get behind our elements. Then, when fire suddenly came 

rom the rear of the American, French, or British forces, 
they were inclined to escape in a hurry. In their imagina- 
tions they would often think that ten times their own 
numbers were in their rear. At Blanc Mont, however, we 
expected infiltration and it came. But the troops were told 
about it ahead of time, and told, too, that we would pinch 
the enemy out because they could not infiltrate as many 
men as we had. Then infiltration didn’t worry anybody 
particularly. The division was well organized and disci- 
plined with high moraie, and we simply placed two or 
three organizations on the flank or rear to hold off the in- 
filtrating enemy. 

Another time, after forcing the crossing of the Meuse 
River near Dun-sur-Meuse, a battalion attacked up a 
hill. The hill was shaped something like a shoe bottom up. 
Three companies had a hard time getting up the main 
hill in the tog. The fourth company, acting as a combat 
patrol, got farther out than it was intended to go and went 
up against the heel of the hill, which was a Tittle higher 
than the rest of it. This company got clear to the top of 
the heel against light resistance, and found itself some- 
what in rear of the main German position. In the main 
position, the Germans facing the other three American 
companies heard the fighting back on the heel and im- 
mediately retreated. As a matter of fact, they had a 
superiority of two to one and a splendid defensive po- 
sition. Here was a case of surprise by accidental infiltration, 
but the enemy troops lacked the morale to stand a threat- 
ened envelopment. It takes “The Xth Legion” or some 
other finely disciplined organization to hold its morale in 
such situations. Such units have confidence in each other. 

All such warning orders should be issued in plenty of 
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time for subordinates to be prepared for their part Fail. 
ure to do this was frequent in the AEF. Troops oft say 
rolling barrages move off toward the enemy befo: the, 
knew anything about the hour of attack or their ob 
Such failures kill morale. Troops have little con). \ence 
in their so-called leaders after these things happen » few 
times. 

Another main morale destroyer is orders to do the im 
possible. What could be more disheartening than ‘o be 
ordered to take an objective twenty kilometers back of 
the enemy's line when you and your whole command 
know that a gain of even five kilometers will take cvery 
ounce of energy left in your troops. A leader must be 
reasonable in his expectations and give objectives reason. 
ably obtainable. It is best to say, ‘“We hope to get So-and- 
So [the objective twenty kilometers away]; but by to. 
night we will get to that ridge. You can do that, and you 
will do it.” And they probably will. But if you say 
“twenty kilometers” instead of “that ridge,” knowing all 
the time there isn’t a chance of getting there in a week, 
or perhaps in the whole war, don’t blame anyone but your- 
self if most of your troops are satisfied to clamber into 
the first big shell hole and stay there. Every front line is 
largely composed of individuale or groups of two or three 
who can get into a hole and stay there if morale fails. 
There aren’t any second lieutenants waving their swords 
and urging them on in modern warfare. fi your troops 
don’t want to advance, they won’t. What you have to 
do is to get them in an attitude of mind of wanting to ad- 
vance. That attitude must be there, in their minds, before- 
—. And ordering the impossible is no way to put it 
there. 


tive, 


Burtpinc Morace sy Direct Contact witH MEN 


The ways of building morale available to a leader are 
manifold. Some I have already indicated; many are too 
well known to need comment. One or two, however, 
stand out in my mind. 

For one thing, the commander who is also a genuine 
leader will be certain to mingle often with his men so that 
he may be known to them. He must be in the front lines 
frequently, and particularly when there is hard fighting. 
He must also see that hot food and supplies reach the 
troops whenever possible; and he must make the most 
thorough preparation for every contingency he can fore- 
see. He must continually show an interest in and sym- 
pathy for his men and for their well-being. That is the 
only way to build up loyalty and confidence—morale—so 
that his command may be proud of its reputation. 

A leader must also exhibit knowledge, energy, and res- 
olution. He must punish those who deserve it as examples, 
but never in anger. And he must reward those that merit 
reward. If he : a these things, then, when the signal 
for an attack goes up, and later when his command is 
more than wearied and more than decimated, his troops 
will keep on attacking and the number of those who try 
to avoid battle will be small. 


In combat itself the leader must be where he is most 
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nee d, and this place common sense will dictate. It is 
alw. .s best, however, to err on the side of being well up 
ame g the troops and taking personal command 

em« zencies rather than staying too far back with the idea 
of | ping in touch with the higher command. Only by 
suc! forward contact can the commander be of any real 
use «s a leader. This keeps morale at its highest. 

One particular morale builder sadly neglected in the 
early stages of the World War was the value of immediate 
recognition after any heroic action by an organization or 
an individual. I had once a very nasty order to give, as 
commander of a regiment. We had made two or three 
raids but all had come back empty-handed—the Germans 
had been pulling back at night and putting out intelli- 
gence posts in the daytime. But down from the French 
Army commander came the same old order again: “Must 
have prisoners.’ High command thought the Germans 


were shifting troops to the British front tor a drive. 

So I had to tell the major in command of the advance 
battalion, “We are going to get prisoners tonight. You 
will send an officer, with not less than five nor more than 

















to the morale of his organization. 


These are a few of the things that leaders can do to build 
morale. It is also possible, though not always, to restore 
morale in a unit that from one cause or another has lost it. 
Perhaps I can best use another World War example to 
show this. 

During the Meuse-Argonne attack progress was halted 
for a time. In some organizations the men were in a pretty 
low state and it looked as if they might have to be taken 
out for the rest of the war—as some whole divisions were. 
But it was announced instead that if they captured a 
certain objective they would be reinforced and that none 
of the units would be withdrawn. After a man has been 
beaten three or four times, you have to give him a taste of 
victory. So these troops were given a few easy jobs to re 
store their morale and put the idea in their minds that they 
weren't completely downed. One night, soon afterward, 
they took Aincreville and took it with bayonets and 
without artillery preparation. They seemed astonished that 
they could do it. The next day they took Doulcon, more 
or less by surprise, and then a few other little towns. We 





“Now, bis mental and aap ag powers are tried for long hours and days, and 


in such a test, be bas but the resoluteness of bis own heart to sustain bim.” 








fifty men, who will go into the enemy's line and not 
come back without prisoners.” 

That was a pretty hard order. The major asked for 
volunteers and an intelligence officer, Lieutenant George 
B. Redwood, volunteered. He took five men and went 
nearly to the enemy’s third line, got four prisoners and 
brought them back. Within three days the French had 
paraded the whole division and given the raiding group 
the Croix de Guerre. Recommendation was immediately 
made for the Distinguished Service Cross. Redwood was 
killed at Cantigny about two months afterward, but he 
hadn’t received his DSC. It was awarded after his death, 
but it was of no good to him then nor did such delay add 





knew they could take them if they had the confidence 

if they knew they were going to be backed up. Soon they 
began to feel they could win for sure, and you saw quite 
a different air about them, even within a few days. When 


it came time for them to get orders to cross the Meuse 


River, they knew they could do it and they did do it re- 
markably well. 


The attempt to restore confidence must be made 


through a succession of little steps. As Foch says, you have 
to “play a new tune. g 
or three times, don’t try it again. At Blanc WT General 


Gouraud said, “I am going to order the 
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Division, but it is my_ impression that since they have 
been three times repulsed on the same terrain by the same 
enemy and are themselves unchanged, the chances are that 


they will not go far.” 


Morace oF THE LEADER HIMSELF 


Up to this point I have written mainly of the morale of 
troops and not so much of the morale of the leader him- 
self. As a general thing, of course, if an organization has 
high saad there is little question but that the leader has 
it too. The troops get it mainly from their commander. 
But there are a many things that can adversely affect 
the morale of even high commanders, and some that can 
destroy it completely. Approaching or actual physical or 
mental breakdown is naturally a most important item 
in this regard. 

You will find in general that when commanders were 
relieved in the AEF they were not relieved after the first 
day’s attack, but after the second or third day, when they 
were suffering from fatigue, lack of sleep, and perhaps 
nervousness as to what the enemy would do next, or lack 
of confidence in their own troops. One division command- 
er, talking to a corps commander, pounded on the table 
and said his division was not going to make an attack the 
next day. But it did attack the next day and did good work. 
The division commander had lost confidence. He didn’t 
know how much his troops could still do or even what 
their condition was. 

Another regimental commander was down in the 
mouth because he had not been made a brigadier when 
he had good reason to expect it. I happened to take over the 
brigade he was in, and the division commander called my 
attention to him. So | told him, “Higher authority has 
warned me you are in a depressed condiiiasl and that it is 
affecting your regiment. We are going into battle in two 
days and if you can’t brace up and get a little more spirit 
into your regiment, I will relieve you and you will never 
get another command. But if you can buck up and put 
the spirit into your regiment that should be there, if I 
can 4 it, I will have you made a brigadier.” That man 
came to himself and his regiment did splendid work. It 
lost nearly forty per cent in killed and wounded at 
Soissons. A few days later he was made a brigadier. 

In the AEF commanders from corps down to regiments 
were relieved for various causes. Some assumed authority 
that belonged to higher commanders, or were improperly 
critical of them, or even disloyal. Others reported their 
commands unfit for combat because they were tired or 
discouraged themselves. Still others kept to their dugouts 
when critical conditions demanded that they be up with 
their troops in order to take immediate and effective ac- 
tion against panic or defeat. Fearing what higher author- 
ity might think instead of using the proper common sense 
and initiative of a leader probably wrecked more com- 
manders than any other one thing. 

Hi authori nerally gave plenty of latitude to 
Fn. wae Ae jena ited r pad it. The princi- 
ple to go by here is that considerable latitude should be 
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given to commanders on the spot, according to the: rank 
and experience, and that commanders should be pe: ectly 
willing to assume the responsibility of asking then clye 
(and acting in accordance with the answer): \Vha 
would my superior do if he were here and kne\. the 
circumstances that I know? Of course, for not coms) yin 

or delaying compliance with orders the subordinat: ha 
the burden of proof that ordinary judgment and tcason 
dictated it. Sometimes this is a hazardous thing to do, bur 
there are frequent cases where proper leadership requires 
it. Always, however, the superior issuing the orders 
should be at once advised. Any officer receiving an order 
that he believes to be given under misapprehension as to 
conditions with which he is himself cognizant, must im- 
mediately inform his superior of these conditions. If he is 
afraid to do so, he either lacks confidence in himself or in 
the true leadership of his superior. 

A division commander in neared was ordered at about 
1:00 p.m. to cross the Meuse River and the Canal de 
l'Est at 4:00 p.m. on the same day. He had been on the 
spot for some time, and informed the staff officer who was 
issuing the instructions in the presence of the corps com- 
mander, that he had reconnoitered the crossing of the 
Meuse for fords and crossing places and for enemy po- 
sitions with forces up to two companies in size; that the 
ravine was full of enemy machine guns and that the 
enemy’s artillery was in as behind the heights of the 
Meuse within two kilometers of the river; that he be- 
lieved the crossing might be accomplished at 7:00 p.m. 
after dusk; but that from his experience on the spot, he 
thought an attack at 4:00 p.m. would not only lack sur- 
prise but would probably Ean The staff officer, however, 
stated it was so important to cut the Méziéres-Metz rail- 
road that the daylight attack should be made. The time 
was so short that only fragmentary orders could be given. 
One brigade did not receive its orders because the mes- 
sengers to it were killed, and did not move at all. The 
other brigade attacked. The commander of the leading 
battalion was killed and some two or three hundred officers 
and men were casualties by the time the troops took cover. 

At 7:00 p.m. the attack was resumed as the division 
commander originally recommended, and it was success 
ful. In this case, the commander on the spot was over- 
tuled by the judgment of a staff officer unfamiliar with 
local conditions but authorized by a higher commander— 
very properly—to give any necessary orders. Though this 
was a splendid staff officer, 1 do not believe, had the 
higher commander himself been present, that he would 
have taken the same action. 

It does the morale of leaders great harm to be con- 
stantly feeling that the axe may fall at any time for no 
good reason. Mature judgment should be used in relieving 
commanders for inefficiency. Every commander is bound 
to have under him a certain number of mediocre officers 
who will improve reasonably under proper instruction and 
guidance. Besides, trading one mediocre officer for another, 
as may often happen, is a bad trade. Nothing is gained, 


much is lost. 
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19 MOULDING MEN FOR BATTLE 


CONCLUSION 
| cause of our slow system of promotion and the lack 
of : al selection in our army, we will go into any future 


wa with the higher command filled with men as a 

whole too old. The command of armies and even corps, 
and some higher staff positions, may be efficiently held 
by older officers—General Pershing told me he would 
reier division commanders not over fifty. 

Time is a vital element in war, and war is a ruthless 
thing. Individuals may have to be sacrificed. The sorting 
out to obtain the best leaders in our next war must be 
done early, and without fear, favor, or affection. The 
younger officers, both line and staff, should be selected for 
higher command according to their success in battle— 
without waiting too long. I hese are the men who have the 
confidence of their subordinates, who know how to keep 
their troops supplied, bring them into battle under the 
most favorable conditions, direct them well in battle, 
take greatest advantage of success, and minimize the ef- 
fects of setbacks; men not afraid to take the initiative due 
in their position, always loyal to their superiors but not 
afraid of them either. Watch should be kept also for the 
leader who may never have had a military education but 
is nevertheless a natural leader. Only thus can we find 
the leaders that will instil a high morale. 

Never for a second should it be forgotten that combat 
is the objective, the cause of being and the supreme mani- 


festation of armies. Every measure that departs from that. 


thought—that relegates it to the middle ground—s fatal. 
All the resources accumulated in time of peace, all the 
tactical evolutions, all the strategical calculations are but 
conveniences, reference marks to lead up to it. Funda- 
mentally, man is the potent force. He is the incomparable 
instrument whose elements, character, energies, senti- 
ments, fears, desires, and instincts, are stronger than all 
abstract rules; than all bookish theories. The inspirations 
that reveal and mark the great strategists, the leaders of 
men, form the imponderable element, the divine part. 
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It is the mind that wins battles, that will always win 
them, that always has won them throughout the world’s 
history. The spirituality, the moral quality of war, has 
not changed. Mechanics, modern arms, all the artillery, 
gas, tanks, aircraft, etc., invented by man and his science, 
will not make an end to this thing, so lightly considered 
at the moment and called the human soul. 

No calling other than the true military profession so 
excites brain activity. It is preéminently the calling of 
action, at the same time diverse in its combinations and 
changing according to the time and locality in which it is 
put to practice. No other profession is more complex or 
more difficult, since our own has for its aim and reason 
the instruction of men to overcome by training and en- 
durance the fatigue and perils against which the voice of 
self-preservation is raised in fear—in other words, to draw 
from nature what is most opposed to this nature. 

Our army school system is most excellent and gives all 
the technical and theoretical knowledge needed for a 
higher commander or a higher staff officer. The right 
kind of tactics is not improvised. It asserts itself on the 
battlefield in the presence of the enemy, but it is learned 
before the enemy is encountered. But studies of the 
causes of success or failure in battle, other things being 
approximately equal, show that true leadership was pres- 
ent or absent, and that resolution—not easy to teach in 
schools—often failed just too soon. 

We must also learn to distrust mathematics and ma- 
terial dynamics as applied to battle principles. We must 
learn to beware of illusions drawn from i target range 
and the maneuver field. For there we deal with the calm, 
settled, unfatigued, attentive, obedient soldier; in short 
with an intelligent and tractable man-instrument, and 
not with the nervous, easily swayed, moved, troubled, 
distrait, excited, restless being, who is the fighting man 
from general to private in war. It is this difference s Te re- 
quires morale, and the true leadership that creates it. This 
is the thing of highest importance in the conduct of war. 





























What Every Unit Instructor Should Know 


So you're detailed to the Organized Reserves! Con- 
gratulations! It’s a fine detail—if you can take it. As 
one of your future problem children, may I offer you a 
word or two of advice? | promise faithfully | won't feel 
hurt if you don’t take it, but twelve years in the Reserves 
should entitle me to blow off a bit of steam. 

As I see it, the success of the unit instructor is very 
properly gauged by the success of the unit. The success 
of the unit is judged by extension course lessons com- 
pleted, conferences attended, and practical application at 
camp, all of which adds up to the interest of the individual 
Reserve officers who make up your unit. The more inter- 
est the more they learn; your basic job is to kindle the 
spark of interest into the roar of a Bessemer converter. 
Get us interested and keep us interested, and your job 
will be well done. 

Upon your arrival, under the frosting of a sweet wel- 
come you will notice, if you're alert, that the sweetness 
of the cake is tainted by an air of suspicion, to call a spade 
a steam shovel. If your predecessor was a good man and 
a good soldier, the attitude will be, “We'll never get 
another one like good old Major Ogive. No matter how 
good this guy is Pe won't come close to Ogive.” If your 
predecessor was placed in the lower brackets, the situa- 
tion will be worse. “Well, Breechblock is gone, praise the 
Lord; wonder what this specimen will be like? Can't be 
much; Gulchburg always gets the misfits,” they'll mut- 
ter, if any are left to mutter. 

Therefore, your first impression on them will be im- 
portant. Don’t, I beseech thee, introduce yourself with 
a neat letter, with numbered ag oe couched in mili- 
tary terms, stating that Major Hotshot is the new unit 
instructor and that it is high time things began to hurn. 
Remember that Reserve officers keep their commissions 
for various reasons, few of them strong enough to keep 
their noses to the grindstones of extension course lessons, 
unit meetings, and sacrifice of well-earned vacations un- 
less they like being Reserve officers. The quickest way 
to make them stop liking their hobby is to give them 
the idea that as far as you are concerned the army is a 
job, that your assignment is something that you have to 
do, and that by the Lord Harry, they are going to produce 
or else. Remember, they don’t have to. 

Make your introductory letter human. Inject a drop 
of humor, but don’t overdo it. You aren't supposed to 
be a clown; but try, in one page, to put over the idea 
that you're the new schoolteacher, that you're going to 
do your level best to spur the unit to the greater heights 
which it deserves, and that every officer is to consider you 
a guide and adviser for things military. You might also 
hint that you are available at your headquarters if any 
officer cares to drop in at any time during working hours. 

Then, for the next four years, fulfill that letter’s 
promises. 

The most unpopular unit instructor I ever had was a 
probably kind-hearted but certainly overly-harried gentle- 
man a had most of the characteristics of a dyspeptic 





ry 





bear. Officers who visited his headquarters for ar te. 
son were greeted, if that is the proper verb, with ‘ Wel}. 
what do you want?” Two trips to unit headquart. rs on 
time stolen from my bread-and-butter job and | was 
through. An extension course lesson on which | was 
stuck gathered moss on my desk for ten months b« caus 
I didn't care to go back. My three-year average 0 two 
lessons per week was demolished. The regiment's total 
extension course hours completed hit an all-time low, 

The instructor who followed him brought us to th top 
of our corps area in less than two years. Reserve officers 
visiting his office were treated always with warmth and 
courtesy. When we became lax in submitting lessons, 
there were no threatening letters. The major got his 
results with short notes, scribbled on scraps of paper. 
“What's the matter, stuck? Bring it in and we'll go 
over it together.” Or, “Love must be grand—but the 
regimental average needs a few lessons from you.” Or, 
“If you want to drink beer at camp this summer with 
the old gang, beter turn in about twenty more hours 
muy pronto.” 

He got results. 

This sounds very much like a plea for babying Reserve 
officers. No. But there is a difference between expecting 
and getting work from a group who in the last analysis 
don’t have to work, and trying to browbeat that group. 

The officers of your unit will forgive you for many 
things when they learn to know you, but the unforgivable 
offense is placing yourself on a pedestal. They want to 
feel you are one of them during your tour with them, that 
you don’t feel it is degrading to sit beside a shavetail at 
a beer party, and that you believe as they do that a Reserve 
commission is something of which any man might well 
be proud. 

They will resent unto death any attitude on your part 
that your Regular Army commission makes you a better 
man in any way—but they will have that very attitude if 
you are the man your commission says you are. You'll 
say there is a very fine edge to that last sentence. There 
is—and the officer who can balance on that fine edge 
‘will have an‘active unit during his tour with it, and a 
place in the hearts of every officer in that unit for years 
to come. And take it from me, Sir, if you don’t desire 
that place in their hearts you had better apply for some 
other duty. You won’t enjoy this one. 

Please don’t get the idea that I mean for you to descend 
to the level of the Reserve officer. Rather, in your own 
mind admit them to your plane. In other words, don't 
feel that they are on a lower level. Remember one im- 
portant fact; the Army is their hobby, not as in your 
case, your life. There is a difference in values, not levels. 

Beware of cliques. Nothing ruins the morale of a 
Reserve unit quicker than giving a certain group all the 
breaks. Change the staffs every year. Don’t 8 the 
seenger boys who invite you to their clubs and play 

tidge with you at your home and theirs. By all means 
accept the invitations if you care to, but don’t let it throw 
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,.. Captain A, who is single and lives in a furnished 
ro m, may be a much better officer than Captain B who 
) a beautiful wife and a home on Inglenook Street 
vere you are always welcome. You may never know 
A socially, but don’t overlook him when the plums are 
p sed. And when a whole group of B's are always ap- 
pointed chairmen of the committees, always getting the 
staff jobs, and always chosen members of the Guard of 

lonor for the Princess Ermintrude, the A’s can be ex- 
cused for throwing up their hands. 

Of course it’s easier to place trust and reliance in those 
whom you know best, but it’s also a good idea to find out 
which officers can and which can’t. And I'll bet you three 
dollars against a lost collar button that very few of the 
A’s, or the B’s, ever let you down. 

Don’t put the unit commander in the shade. Do every- 
thing you can through him. Supply the ideas if neces- 
sary, but don’t take over his job. Advise him, correct 
him, give him hell if you want to—but do it privately. 
Let the rest of the outfit think the Old Man is the big 
noise. Remember, in time of war you won't be around, 
and if they don’t have confidence in their own C.O., it’s 
going to be a pretty sad regiment. Make the C.O. run 
his own show, and if you’re man enough make him do it 
your way. 

At camp, let not temptation lead you astray. The unit 
commander is still the unit commander, and you are still 
the instructor. Let the unit commanders make their own 
mistakes. Better at camp than on a battlefield, and if you 
lead them around by the hand they'll miss you terrible 
when the enemy gets nasty. Don't give an order that 
could be given by a Reserve officer. Suggest, correct, 
advise, harangue, instruct—but the fewer direct orders 
you give the better the outfit will be, and the more valu- 
able to the Army when the bullets go zip zip and the 
shells go boom boom. . 

When you grade extension course lessons, let your 
comments be personal, human, and searching—but not 
cutting. Write plenty of comments. Student officers 
want to know why they are wrong. Something that seems 
obvious to you, who to the class at Leavenworth, 
might conceivably be foggy to the smartest cost account- 
ant at Consolidated Plum Duff, Inc. Grade closely, but 
be fair. Don’t tick off a few points to keep the grade be- 
low 100°/,, and don’t let your generosity give him an 
unearned 10°/, to help him pass, either. The Reserve 
officer won't feel you were generous to him, but to your 
record as a unit instructor. 

At unit meetings, let the Reserve officers perform a 
large part of the instruction. Plan schedules and classes 
a test possible use of the 
more experienced officers. is serves a three-fold pur- 
pose. It trains the qualified officers as instructors, it builds 
up the confidence of the junior officers in their superiors 
—and it follows regulations and War t direc- 
tives. But don’t let this thing run away with itself. You 
are the best qualified instructor. You can instruct on 
points the Reserve instructors will miss entirely. Fill in 





the gaps with your own instruction. Watch it closely, 
and don’t let interest lag. 

I know, there are only twenty-four hours in a day. You 
have to grade papers, with plenty of comments. You 
have dozens of interruptions daily from visiting Reserve 
oficers who don’t have anything on their minds but 
don’t know where else to kill time. You have mobiliza- 
tion plans to worry about, and enough paper work to keep 
a quartermaster regimental headquarters Ley for a week. 
You must lay out training schedules, and keep after the 
laggards, and attend social functions, and see your wife 
occasionally, and get haircuts. You must be courteous to 
mm among the Reserve officers, and waste precious 

ours and days on boards of one sort or another. There 
are other things too numerous to mention, all legitimate 
demands on your time. Are you to be excused if you be- 
come a bit snappish with Lieutenant Bonehead, comes 
into the office to ask the difference between the Third 
Corps Area, the Third Army Corps, the Medical Corps, 
and John Brown's body? 

To that young lieutenant you are the Army. Depend- 
ing on how you act, the Army is an organization of the 
finest men who ever breathed, or an assemblage of boors. 
Whether that lieutenant keeps his commission and is a 
credit to the Reserve corps, or loses interest and drops out, 
is up to you at that moment. The government spent hun- 
dreds of dollars to train him. Are you going to wipe out 
that investment by one fit of disgust? 

Help the kid over that first hump. Give him time to 
get indoctrinated. In a few years he'll be an old-timer, 
steeped in the traditions of the regiment (if the regiment 
doesn’t have traditions it will be partly your fault), and 
a blow to his pride will have only a temporary effect. 

You don’t believe Reserve regiments have traditions? 
You're wrong. Valuable esprit de corps can be formed 
from such trivia as reminiscenses of the time Captain G 
stepped on the General's pet corn and apologized by say- 
ing, “I beg your pardon, sir, I should have known the 
General is always behind the troops.” My own regiment 
has no World War or other active service record, but our 
esprit, built around several colorful personalities and in- 
cidents at summer camp, keeps us together in a “One-for 
all and all for one” spivit that makes us plug our fool 
heads off turning out extension school work. 

Other unit instructors have done all their work, have 
pulled their units to the top of the heap, and have been 
crowned with the laurel wreath. 

Yes, Major, lots of officers have made the grade. Many 
an officer of the Regular establishment knows that in 
one city, or two, or three, wherever he was stationed as 
unit instructor, that hundreds of doors are open to him 
at any time, that hundreds of friends are wishing him 
luck and success. They have left behind them records of 
accomplishment for the units to which they were as- 
signed. If you don’t want it to be this way, better try to 
have your orders revoked. 
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Part One 


The decisive hours of the Civil War are generally con- 
sidered to be those of the afternoon of July 3, 1863, when 
Pickett’s column moved through the long grass, while 
1,500 miles away fiz ags of truce hung limp in ‘the heat along 
the ramparts of Vicksburg. This is accurate if the war 
be thought of in the light of European precedent, and 
only untrue when we remember that for the Union mere 
victory was equal to defeat. It should not be forgotten 
that a soldier's work is incomplete until he has decisively 
influenced the political situation, and the double victory 
of 1863 did not achieve this result. A year after Gettys- 
burg and Vicksburg—a year that had seen the Chatta- 


nooga battles and the better half of the titanic Atlanta 


campaign piled on the summit of these triumphs—the 
Democrats were seeking political control in the North by 
denouncing the war as a failure. It seemed to many intelli- 
gent men, among them Thurlow Weed, Salmon P. 
Chase and Lincoln himself, not unlikely that the Demo- 
crats would convince the country they were right and 
make a peace that left two nations. 

The “decisive” battles of the Civil War thus decided 


nothing but that the Confederates could not win in the 
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f |. They might still gain their essential point by de- 
fc. The task that faced the North at the opening of 
:s 4 was infinitely more difhcult than anything it had 
ye accomplished. It was required not only to achieve 
m/litary victory (though this was an indispensable pre- 
liminary) but to achieve it in a manner that involved 
th: extinction of Southern morale and the prevention of 
that guerilla conflict which most European observers 
considered as certain to follow the operations of the field 
armies. 

in this sense both Vicksburg and Gettysburg were in- 
decisive. They damaged, but did not slay the Confederate 
spirit. If Pemberton had been less a ninny, the one 
would not have been lost; if Lee had not made one of 
his rare errors, if Stuart had not been absent and Long- 
street sulky, the other might have been won. The 
Southerners reasonably felt that a comparatively minor 
change in the conditions of either conflict would have 
reversed the results. They went on fighting in the expec- 
tation that the law of averages would provide both changes 
in another combat. The battles that broke their hearts as 
well as their heads did not come till later; and these 
were named Chickamauga, Yellow Tavern, Cedar Creek, 
Five Forks. 

The first was Thomas’ battle and affected the western 
theater of war alone. But the other three have four ele- 
ments in common. Each took place in that Eastern pied- 
mont on which the attention of the people on both sides 
of the strife was riveted, and thus yielded the maximum 
moral effect; each was the crowning act of 4 campaign; 
in each, cavalry, the special and favorite arm of the South, 
was deeply engaged; and in all, the Union commander 
was Philip Henry Sheridan. 

With Sheridan there triumphed in these battles not 
only the Union army. There trium also an entirely 
new, purely American doctrine of war, of the use of the 
mounted arm—an idea that had been struggling dumbly 
for expression since Richard M. Johnson's Reatistins 
riflemen made razor-strops of the skin from Tecumseh’s 
legs after the Battle of the Thames. It was a doctrine that 
could not possibly have been framed south of the Po- 
tomac, in spite of the fact that the Confederacy entered 
the war with an aristocracy habituated to the saddle and 
with considerably more than its proportionate share of 
the cavalry officers of the old army. 

In fact, it was a doctrine that could hardly have been 
born in the mind of a cavalryman at all. For cavalry of- 
ficers, North and South, were so imbued with the history 
and tradition of their arm as to be incapable of perceiving 
that the advance of mechanical science had deprived this 
history and tradition of all meaning. They continued to 
think in terms of the days when s infantryman’s gun 
was ineffective beyond a hundred yards and could be 
fired at most, twice while the cavalryman was crossing 
that distance. thought of Murat and regarded the 
charge of the gallant six hundred as an ponte of cour- 
age and not as one of stupidity. 

The Northern cavalry service had clearly failed as a Na- 
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poleonic arm when the Mine Run campaign closed out 
1863, with its demonstration that the most serious part 
of the war was still to be fought. The reaction of an ordi- 
nary commander to this failure was that cavalry, having 
become an arm useless for heavy fighting, should be 
turned into a kind of military police force, charged with 
convoying trains and doing picket duty for the rest of 
the army. This had been Hooker's reaction after Chancel- 
lorsville, and Meade inherited it from him. It took some- 
thing more than an ordinary commander; it took, I say, 
a commander on the edge of genius, to throw all received 
ideas out the window and start afresh from the concept 
that a cavalryman was only an infantryman with four de- 
tachable legs. 

This was Sheridan. He pronounced a bill of divorce- 
ment between the cavalryman and his horse, a thing un- 
heard of since true cavalry was born and the Goths came 
riding across the steppes. 

The basic doctrine was not altogether novel, and per- 
haps not even independently original with Sheridan. 
John Buford, for one, had held the idea and might have 
aoe it farther had he not been debarred by death from 

oming more than a subordinate commander whose 
originality was limited to the tactical field. It was Sheti- 
dan’s special merit that his precise and orderly brain 
evolved a harmonious and logical structure from the 
various elements he found dele existing. It was his spe- 
cial accomplishment that through his treatment of cavalry, 
not as a separate arm with peculiar disabilities, but as a 
kind of fast-moving foot soldier, he achieved the only 
pure offensive to be found in the Civil War. 

For Lee, a master of the tactical attack, always de- 
veloped his successes out of the strategic defense, against 
enemies moving in, with lengthened communications, 
across ground he intimately knew. In both the battles he 
fought during advances he was beaten. Grant and Sher- 
man, who might have possessed parts of the same brain 
under two different skulls, exactly reversed Lee by acting 
on the strategic attack but tactical defense. They aimed to 

lace armies in positions where the enemy must hit out 
at them. Both failed (Cold Harbor, Kenesaw Mountain) 
when they violated this principle. Thomas was strictly a 
counter-puncher, waiting for an enemy advance, which he 
parried with one hand while knocking out his opponent 
with the other. Only Stonewall Jackson seenahel thes 
dan; and there is more than a verbal coincidence in the 
fact that Stonewall’s men were known as “‘the foot cav- 
alry” while Sheridan’s were cavalry who fought on foot. 

At the time of the great winter conference of 1863- 
1864 on military affairs, with Lincoln and the army leaders 
present, nobody was thinking of getting a man of genius 
or a new doctrine of cavalry. It occurred to nobody that 
defeat of its mounted arm might have a ruinous effect on 
the morale of the Confederacy; though for both political 
and military reasons everyone seems to have agreed that 
they could not afford to have Stuart riding circles around 
the Army of the Potomac any more. In other words, the 
views of the conference were negative. The decisive 
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campaign of the war was approaching, and it was impor- 
tant to get something more than a minimum yield from 
the human and mechanical power the Union cavalry pos- 
sessed, 

The best way to do this was a change in command. For 
Pleasonton, then commanding the cavalry corps, had been 
given a thorough trial and he was my not good enough. 
But who would be better? The three divisional com- 
manders in the corps were Buford, Gregg and Kilpatrick. 


“The very man!” cried 
Grant. 


Kilpatrick was a hard fighter but a still harder rider. The 
men knew him as “Kill-cavalry,” for he normally arrived 
at the scene of action with horses blown and panting, men 
dropping from the saddle with weariness. Gregg was just 
the sort of mercurial leader Grant most distrusted—per- 
haps the best of them all when swinging to victory, per- 
haps the worst when things went wrong. Custer and 
Wesley Merritt were too junior. Grant asked for old Gen- 
eral Franklin, whose talents he held in an incomprehen- 
sible respect, but the others frowned him down and there 
was a silence till General Halleck cut the knot with the 
suggestion, “How would Sheridan do?” 

“The very man!” cried Grant, and that night a tele- 
gtam was dispatched for Sheridan. 
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Who was this Sheridan? Practically unknown in the 
East, he had flashed only once across the front pages of 
war history—when he stood in the captured rifle pits at 
the foot of Missionary Ridge, and lifting his whiskey 
flask toward the rebels on the towering summit, shouted 
“Here’s how!” before he drank the toast. As the last 
drops trickled down his gullet a shot from a big gun up 
there threw dirt all over him. “I call that damned ungen- 
erous!” cried Sheridan. “I'll take those guns for that!” 
and flinging the empty flask up the slope he started after 
it—the beginning of that incredible charge up a moun- 
tain like a mansard roof. 

Army circles knew slightly more about him. They 
knew him for the hero of the fighting at Perryville where 
he had held his division all day against overwhelming 
rebel attacks, and in the evening put on a counterstrok: 
that tore Bragg’s line to pieces. He had done well at 
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(\ickamauga where, though his division had been one 

hose carried from the field, he rallied it in time to come 
bck and cover Thomas’ retreat. At the dreadful battle of 
Sione River he had done surpassingly well; had slowed 
uid then halted the Confederate attack of the first day and 
formed the anchor of Thomas’ line. In the dramatic mid- 

ight council of war he stood with Thomas against re- 
treat, and even asked permission to lead the counter that 
eventually won. 

Most of the rest was gossip that drifted up by word of 
mouth through junior officers, for Sheridan was the 
youngest division commander in the armies of the West, 
belonging to a later generation than most of the high com- 
mand, That gossip would tell, for instance, how he came 
to West Point, a tough little Mick of a store-clerk from 
Ohio, poor as Job’s turkey, with a chip always on his 
shoulder; how he wrangled during drill with Cadet 
Sergeant Terrill, and after trying to jab that student of- 
ficer with a bayonet, had challenged him to a fist fight 
behind the buildings, coming out of the encounter with 
a black eye and a year's suspension; how he had been 
or: aduated in 1853, an. undistinguished thirty-fourth 
among fifty-two, and was ordered to Fort Duncan, Texas, 
as a lieutenant of infantry. 

There again he fell on stormy weather, which can per- 
haps be traced to the fact that all his life long Sheridan 

was a picturesque and vivid swearer, while the colonel in 
command was equally noted as a God-fearing man of the 
Puritan type. There was as much disagreement as there 
can be between a very junior lieutenant and a very senior 
colonel, with petty persecutions on one side, petty sabo- 
tage on the other. Sheridan finally escaped via a requested 
transfer to the 4th Infantry, then on duty against the 
Yakima Indians in the Pacific Northwest. 

The country was ill-explored, the Indians almost in- 
veterately hostile, and young Lieutenant Sheridan was 
very much on his own in leading detachments out to deal 
with them. But in that hard service he found himself. He 
displayed a perfect passion for topography; never went out 
on an expedition without taking surveying instruments 
along and mapping every inch of the country he covered. 
Two other details of this pericd have survived, interesting 
in view of his later career. Lieutenant Sheridan formed the 
habit of requisitioning all the mules he could lay hands on 
and mounting his infantrymen on them for movements 
up to the scene of action; and in dealing with the Indians, 
he displayed a wonderful gift of blarney, could always 
talk them out of hostile intention if he could get them to 
pow-wow before the shooting started. 

Much of this, however, was not to be dredged from 
memories and records till the young lieutenant was 
famous. The service papers lying before Lincoln, Halleck, 
and Grant at that winter conference would have stated 
only that Lieutenant Sheridan was ordered east at the out- 
break of war, arrived late because of the distance, and was 
assigned to the Herculean labor of auditing the accounts 
left in confusion by the ornamental Frémont. A year 
after the war began he had only attained promotion to a 


captaincy and was quartermaster of Southwestern Mis- 
souri, that is, effectively buried. Grant and Sherman were 
already generals, the former already a famous general ; 
Thomas had an independent command and McClellan 
more military authority than any American since George 


Washington. 


But at this juncture Sheridan caught his tide. Quarter- 
master business brought him frequently to the head- 

uarters of the western armies where he met and was 
liked by Gordon Granger, then a brigadier of several 
months’ standing. Granger’ s old regiment, the 2d Michi- 
gan Cavalry, had gotten into bad shape since he moved 
upstairs. He wanted an officer to straighten the command 
out, and the name of the young quartermaster, who was 
running his department like a clock, naturally suggested 
itself. 

Granger put the matter up to Halleck, then command- 
ing the west. That formalist, who had already been im- 
pressed by the neat way Sheridan ran his freight schedules 
and his fastidious paper work, gave the promotion his 
blessing. This was how Sheridan, whose nearest approach 
to mounted action had been muleback operations in the 
4th Infantry, came to be pitched into the Corinth cam- 
paign at the head of a regiment of horse. He was to be a 
lieutenant-general before he received his colonel’s com- 
mission. 

Fortune rode with him on his first mission, a detached 
one to hold Boonville, Missouri, with eleven companies 
of his own regiment and the 2d Iowa, about 759 men all 
told. Most might not consider it fortune, however—Con- 
federate Chalmers came down to shoot up the place on 
July 1, 1862 with 4,000 men. Sheridan had chosen a po- 
sition where his flanks were covered by a pair of swamps, 
and the attack was canalized into a narrow front where 
his dismounted riflemen waited, but the disparity in 
numbers was so great that by noon things began to look 
grim. 

Sheridan summoned a trustworthy officer, Captain 
Alger; gave him ninety men, armed with Colt “‘revolv- 
ing carbines”; told him to go by a circuit and fall on the 
enemy's rear, shooting for all they were worth from the 
saddle, making a racket whether they hit anything or not. 
Now, says Alger, who has told the story, he understood 
why his colonel had spent half the previous night poring 
over maps of the region. In the heat of that conflict, 
among the ceaseless attacks, Sheridan gave him road di- 
rections as clear and precise as though he were telling a 

man how to find the post office. Alger rode off with his 
ninety; made his circuit, and charged the rebel rear with 
guns banging. At the same time Sheridan threw forward 
his own dismounted men in a countercharge against the 
Confederates, who were mostly still in the saddle. 

There is one thing about mounted cavalry. If it once 
gets started going either forward or back, it is very difh- 
cult to stop. Chalmers’ men had started going back when 
Alger struck. Sheridan’s charge kept them going with 
doubled speed, and in half an hour the four thousand 
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had left the seven hundred fifty in possession of the field 
and the enemy wounded. 

It was an outstanding feat of arms in a campaign that 
had very little outstanding about it. The young com- 
mander was given a temporary brigadier’s rank and was 
sent by Grant to Buell a month later, when Bragg’s in- 
vasion of Kentucky caused the Army of the Cumberland 
to ask for help. Sheridan was taken from his two regi- 
ments of horse to arrange the defense of Louisville, which 
he did so well that he was placed in charge of one of the 
new divisions of infantry in the campaign that led to 
Perryville. While ex-Cadet Sergeant Fenil was being 
killed at the head of his brigade in one part of the line 
that day, Sheridan in another was the heart of the Union 
defense, the best man on the field, winning his step on the 
ladder that had now brought him to Chief of Cavalry in 
the Army of the Potomac. 


Ill 


There is a certain amount of mystery in how Grant 
came to assent so enthusiastically to the nomination for the 
most important cavalry command in the nation of a 
young man whose ten years of active service had included 
only four months with cavalry, and those at the head of a 
single regiment. The commander-in-chief did not know 
Sheridan well. He had seen him in action as a general 
officer only during the week or two of the Chattanooga 
fighting, and the most favorable reports on Sheridan came 
from men Grant was rather inclined to distrust—Buell, 
Rosecrans, Halleck. 

The choice is perhaps explained by a remark of Grant’s 
long later: “No man ever had such a faculty of finding 
things out as Sheridan. He was always the best informed 
man in his command as to the enemy.” This is full of il- 
lumination, not only on Sheridan, but also on Grant's 
own theory of the employment of horsemen in a world 
where they had. been banished from the battlefield. He 
evidently thought of the arm as screen and counter- 
screen, whose function was to conceal the movements of 
one’s own forces and to acquire information about those 
of the enemy. Sheridan's preternatural activity, physical 
and mental, his deep interest in and knowledge of 
topography, his ability at questioning prisoners (“That 
there man, he’ll talk the eyes right out of your head,” 
said one of them)—these things impressed Grant as the 
proper equipment of a cavalry leader. 

et both Grant and Halleck had misgivings when the 
man arrived in Washington on April 4, too late for any 
change to be made before the opening of the campaign. 
Grant particularly, as he confessed later, “formed a very 
unfavorable impression.” Seen in a drawing room Sheri- 
dan was a “most extraordinary figure. His . Sas was large 
and full, his legs short and small, and his arms so phe- 
nomenally long that his hands reached down below the 
level of his knees.” Above this was a small head, bearing 
little bright eyes like those of a bird and a face that re- 
gistered doubt both about his own ability and the wisdom 
of accepting the new appointment. 
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Sheridan was, in fact, inclined to view the cavalry com. 
mand as a demotion. He was due to take over a co: 9s jn 
the western armies and liked service there, amon. the 
free-and-easy veterans who turned out on parade to bleat 
at an officer when they considered his behavior shee} like, 
or offered him chewing tobacco as a special delicacy when 
they liked him. The Army of the Potomac, he under. 
stood, was more strait-laced in discipline. He doubted his 
ability to give satisfaction under the conditions. Grant 
eyed him ruminatively, puffing cigar smoke, and was ulti- 
mately delivered of the remark that the new Chief of 
Cavalry would have pretty much of a free hand on one 
condition—that he keep Jeb Stuart out of mischief. 
Sheridan's face cleared at once, and two days later he was 
riding down to inspect his new command. 

There were 10,000 effectives in three divisions, com. 
manded by Gregg, Torbert (a new man come up through 
the ranks to replace Kilpatrick, who had gone west to 
join Sherman), and Wilson. The last was another of 
Grant's surprise appointments—the youngest man so far 
to bear stars on his shoulders, an engineer of the West 
Point class of 1860, who had been a kind of secretary and 
personal inspector-general to Grant in the West, but who 
had never led troops. The men looked strong, healthy, 
smart—Sheridan has recorded his pleased surprise at 
their appearance—but the horses were the merest esha 
It did not take the inquisitive new commander long to 
discover the reason for a state of affairs that would be 
pardonable only at the close of a long and hard campaign. 

The cavalry were doing picket duty for the entire army, 
round a circuit of sixty miles, besides having the standing 
assignment of furnishing heavy escorts for every provision 
train and every column of infantry that moved on the 
roads in back areas. Sheridan went to Meade with a de- 
mand that his corps be concentrated as a fast battle wing 


of the main army and relieved of drafts for the service of 
security. 


Meade’s concept of cavalry was that which had grown 
up in the Army of the Potomac. It was not thought out 
at all; it was imposed on the army from outside, by the 
pressure of Mosby’s lightning jabs and Stuart’s long rides 
around the rear; and it was essentially defensive. The 
commander was horrified by Sheridan’s demand. ‘What 
will become of my trains, my flanks, my moving col- 
umns?” he asked. 

Sheridan: “If you let me use the cavalry as I wish you 
need not worry about trains or flanks. As for the infantry, 
it ought to be able to take care of itself on the roads.” 

Meade demurred, filled with the engineer's distrust of 
new ideas that could not be expressed in figures and Sheri- 
dan had to develop his theme. The infantry, he said, were 
about to attack the enemy’s infantry; why then, should 
our cavalry stand on the defensive against the Confed- 
erates’? If our mounted men be concentrated the enemy 
will dare just one more of those long raids—his last. For 
a concentrated cavalry corps will then face him from a pre- 
pared position across his line of retreat, or alternatively, 
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de iver 10,000 men at any desired spot on the enemy tear 
a: any time desired. 

Ic is the business of cavalry to fight cavalry,’ Sheridan 
went on, “and if there is no cavalry there to fight, to at- 
tack the enemy’s infantry in their most vulnerable point.’ 
\ arming with his own logic he demanded thrice the 
normal equipment of artillery for his horse, as much artil- 
lery as intantry would have. Cavalry used as he meant to 
use it would be seizing positions behind the enemy, points 
vital co that enemy, which he would fight like the devil to 
regain. Cavalry mobility was a means to the end of ar- 
riving at an effective point for an infantry battle— 

At this point Sheridan had parted company not only 
with Meade but with Grant also. The latter's theory of 
cavalry was different from that of either Meade or Sheri- 
dan, but he possessed a brain so habituated to following 
the essential through mazes of side issues as to resemble a 
mechanical instrument. The registering dial of that ma- 
chine reported to him that Sheridan was proposing to sub- 
mit the rebel cavalry to the novel experience of being at- 
tacked. This chimed with his own idea of cavalry as a 
service of information and anti-information. He decided 
the argument about concentration in Sheridan’s favor, 
but as for the extra artillery-—no, not at present. The de- 

cision accurately reflected Grant's questioning middle- 
ground attitude at the time. 


IV 


The inquiries and arguments took two weeks. Sheridan 


was granted two weeks more in which to assemble his 
men and to rest their horses before reveille on the third of 
May blew the opening of the Hammering Campaign. 
Two of Sheridan's divisions led the two columns of in- 
fantry across the Rapidan that morning. Division Torbert, 
by Meade’s orders, was held back to guard the rear—a 
perfectly proper employment for the nimblest troops of 
the army by Meade’s ideas. Though Sheridan could hard- 
ly have agreed, he forebore any protest at the time. 

On the 5th the Battle of the Wilderness broke among 
the tangled thickets south of the stream. Only two of the 
three big Confederate corps reached the field that day. 
On Lee's left, Ewell, with ground and good tactics in his 
favor, held Warren and Sedgwick around Wilderness 
Tavern amid appalling losses on both sides. On the Con- 
federate right A. P. Hill did not get his men up quite so 
soon, and when he did arrive, found Hancock's II Corps, 
with the best battle-captain in the Union army, facing 
him. The fighting went ill for the Confederates; Hill lost 
ground, men and morale, only closing night saved him 
from a break. 

But out of that partial defeat Lee drew a battle plan for 
the second day as perfect as a painting by Leonardo. 
(Map 1.) Longstreet arrived during the night with the 
third big corps. While Ewell held on the Confederate left 
and Hill slightly retired in their center, this fresh corps 
was to work round Hancock’s flank and strike, crushing 
Hancock’s corps and the line behind him against the 
anvil of Hill and Ewell. Stuart, who had also just arrived 

with the rebel cavalry, was to 
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ride round Longstreet, throw 
out a wing to menace the 
Union supply trains around 
Fredericksburg, then turn in 
behind Longstreet against the 
Federal rear. Like Leonardo's 
greatest work the plan went to 
pieces through the shifting of 
the foundation on which it was 
painted. As expected, Han- 
cock attacked again the next 
mnoening, rushing Hill back till 
Longstreet came in on his 
flank. The Union division of 
General Mott was swept away, 
men coming back through the 
woods all disorderly, some with 
weapons and a few without. 
But they came past Hancock 
himself. He rallied them in 
person, shouting “Halt here!” 
till a brigade from his own re- 
serve and a division from Grant 
reestablished the line. Under 
the increasing pressure he took 
up the retrograde indeed, but 
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Map 1: The Wilderness—May 6, 1864. 





slowly, in good order, with 


no real gain to the attackers. 
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Longstreet, trying to press home, went down with a bad 
wound. His corps took losses it could afford only as the 
price of crushing victory, and as twilight sifted through 
the spring leaves, crushing victory, any victory, was still 
far distant, riding with Stuart. 

For Hancock's stand and Longstreet’s wound had left 
Confederate success dependent on Stuart—whether he 
could coax Sheridan back on the trains, break his con- 
nection with the II Corps and arrive on its rear with some- 
thing over 8,000 men. And Stuart, for the first time in 
his career, had failed to reach his final objective, or any 
other objective. 

He started early on the morning of May 6, in two 
columns, just at the flank of Longstreet, toward Todd’s 
Tavern, at which point the columns were to pivot north. 
Ambling easily along, the rebel horsemen reached the 
pivot points without difficulty, but there found log breast- 
works from which they were received with so lusty a fire 
of musketry that they reported the presence of Union in- 
fantry. Stuart weighted his column heads and tried to 
drive through. He was violently repulsed while the 
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ground shook with Hancock's struggle farther north, 
could not win an inch, and in the evening reported that 
Grant must have extended his infantry lines down that 
far. 

But it was not Grant, it was Sheridan. Though the 
fact has been lost to sight in the flare of the giant duel 
of the infantry, he would not have been there at all had 
Meade’s orders been carried out as that general wrote 
them. After crossing the Rapidan, the two cavalry divi- 
sions under Sheridan in person had been shunted aside to 
the left rear of the army, behind Hancock, and linking up 
with the third, Torbert’s division, which was seeing the 
trains through at United States Ford and Fredericksburg. 
This was a perfectly normal cavalry arrangement for the 
Army of the Potomac, with the exception that the men 
were somewhat more concentrated than under earlier 
leaders, and apparently it was the disposition Lee counted 
on in making his grand attack. 

But the night orders Sheridan received on May 5 were 
to ‘‘protect the trains’’ without specification of method, 
and the new general took the bit in his teeth. Instead ot 
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di wing all his divisions back toward Fredericksburg, he 
shoved everything up, even bringing two brigades of 
| rbert’s command ten miles forward from Fredericks- 
burg to Todd’s Tavern. One of the men in that division 

te: record of the astonishment that ran through the 

inks that night when the order came down, ““Unsaddle 

nd go to camp, ’ with an order to build breastworks fol- 
lowi ing immediately. It was never so done in Israel before. 
Always in the presence of the enemy, the Union horse 
had kept their mounts packed and saddled, sleeping with 
bridles over their arms, ready for a quick getaway. This 
time they had reached position, the horses were out of it 
and they were there to fight. 

They did fight; and the report of how and where they 
fought on the morning of the 6th reached Meade simul- 
taneously with the news of Longstreet’s blow at Han- 
cock. Remembering other Lee offensives—Chancellors- 
ville, the Seven Days—-Meade could visualize the next 
step as a Confederate cavalry movement around his rear, 
between the army and its trains at the Rappahannock 
crossings. He ordered Sheridan to “draw in and protect 
the trains” and that night the Union cavalry were going 
back. 

Stuart’s men followed them in, and on the morning 
of the 7th, taking this retrograde as part of a general re- 
treat, injudiciously tried a vigorous pursuit of Custer’s 
brigade, the one nearest Hancock. Custer turned on them, 
counterattacking savagely. Sheridan learned of this almost 
immediately. At the same time he heard that more rebel 





cavalry formations had been located farther east and got 

some information from prisoners. The aggregated intor- 
mation brought into focus in his mind a full picture of 
Stuart's movement—a cavalry advance across a front that 
grew ever wider as the Confederate formations moved 
down the radii of a fan. 

Once again he ran away with his orders, spun the di- 
visions of Gregg and Wilson sharp round in their tracks, 
and attacked with all his strength. His closer concentra- 
tion gave him numerical superiority at all contact points, 
and the repeating carbines in Wilson's division turned this 
into something like a two-to-one advantage of fire-power. 
Beside, he was counting on battle and ready for it, his 
men were nearly all dismounted, operating as infantry 
against Confederates on tall, vulnerable horses. The 
Union troopers hustled Stuart's men back along every 
road, carried Todd’s Tavern, and beyond it, coming on 
several lines of field fortifications constructed by the 
rebels during their repulse of the day before, stormed 
them one after another. (Map 2.) By twilight of the 
7th Stuart was knocked out for a good twenty-four hours, 
Longstreet’s right was in air and Sheridan on its rear at the 
head of ten thousand men. 

Meade and Grant missed a chance here, or rather, never 
realized they had one. Both were still permeated with the 
view of cavalry as something fluid, a force which slept 
with bridles over their arms. Even the fact that Sheridan’s 
men had fought on foot scems at this time to have made 
no impression. The special geographical conditions of the 
Wilderness made dismounted 
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action almost a necessity, it was 
impossible for an observer to 
discover that the step had been 
taken from choice. Moreover, 
on the 7th the move to Spott- 
sylvania toward Lee’s right 
flank by the main army, had 
already been decided upon; 
and Grant, who was beginning 
to grasp some concept of the 
use of a mobile fighting force, 
the motorized infantry into 
which Sheridan had turned his 
corps, had already ordered the 
cavalry to lead the flanking 
maneuver. Once again Meade 
played the marplot. Wilson's 
division, now the farthest to 
the left, and hence to the front 
of the new movement, went 
on to Spottsylvania with some- 
where near 3,000 men. But 
Meade in person reached the 
headquarters of the other two 
divisions before Sheridan’s or- 
ders did, and he instantly used 








Map 2: The Wilderness—Morning, May 7, 1864. 
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Usremn 
Map 3: Wilderness to Yellow Tavern and beyond. 





Cavalry intended. Gregg was pulled out of the advance to 
protect trains (from what?—the whole Federal army was 
now between those trains and the nearest of Lee’s men). 
Merritt, who had taken over Torbert’s division, was held 
back to accompany and protect the movement of Warren’s 
V Corps, guarding infantry on the roads according to the 
best muddled tradition of the Army of the Potomac. It was 
ht; of course, Merritt’s division became mixed with 

= aides infantry and wagons on the wood roads. There 
was a wild traffic jam that stalled both horse and foot. 
Whenever Meade appeared the cavalry had to yield pre- 
cedence to Warren, and Merritt emerged from the tangle 
well behind the infantry he was supposed to lead. 

Wilson's single division was of course no match for 
the entire Confederate corps that presently arrived at 
Spottsylvania. After some hard defensive fighting it was 
driven out, and the whole desperate business of the 
Bloody Angle, with ten days and fourteen thousand 
men lost, had to be gone through with. 

But Bloody Angle was still in the future when, on the 
night of the 8th, ge was came tearing into headquarters, 
red, angry and swearing, not mincing the words he 


shouted as he demanded to know whether he were truly: 


Chief of Cavalry or only a rubber stamp for others’ ideas. 
Meade snapped back the wearisome ald arguments about 
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the safety of trains and columns. Grant listened, impa sive 
as an ox, till both men began to repeat themselves, ‘ren 
turning to Sheridan asked him briefly if, being allowed 
to write his own orders, he could guarantee the elim ina- 
tion of Stuart. 

“Yes,” flashed Sheridan. 

“All right,” said Grant. 


V 


Next morning Sheridan began concentrating back on 
the long lateral road that runs from Fredericksburg to 
Orange, behind the Union right rear. Men and horses 
had a good night’s rest, then started early on the gth May, 
riding south and east at a sober walk in a single column, 
thirteen miles long, to get right around the rebel army. 

The men, impressed with the leadership of their Little 
Phil during the hard fighting of the past week, were more 
impressed now. Under Stoneman, Pleasonton, Kilpatrick, 
they had moved out on such expeditions at the trot, on 
parallel roads in tight bunches. When the enemy showed 
up for a fight, their horses were blown, themselves tired, 
and the nearest support, also on tired mounts, would be 
distant across miles of country. Or as we should put it in 
modern phrases, Sheridan realized that mobility is an 
evanescent quality, one that can be used for either stra- 
tegic or tactical purposes, but not both. He was aiming 
to arrive at the scene of any action with full gas tanks. 

Perhaps this is reading more into Sheridan’s doctrine 
than he himself put there. Yet the proof that he had 
thought the matter through better than any man of his 
time lies in that single long column moving slowly on. 

“I preferred this to the combinations arising from using 
several roads,” he himself said. “Combinations rarely 
work.’” With horses at a walk that column did not pre- 
sent the danger it appeared to. A blow at any portion of 
it would be subject of envelopment from the wings, all 
the men moving at the full tactical speed that had been 
preserved to them. . . . 


That is, it worked. Confederate Brigadier Gordon lo- 
cated that serpentine column late on the afternoon of the 
gth, near Chilesburg, (Map 3) already well round the 
Confederate flank and in the rear, but he dared attempt 
nothing even against its rear. It seems that Stuart had ex- 
pected to find the Union cavalry off on the other wing of 
their army, leading the advance. He had the bulk of his 
men out in that direction, feeling for them till word came 


through from Gordon. 


Now mark the soundness of Sheridan’s plan, which 
brought him to the North Anna by night. He might turn 
straight north into Lee’s rear, or south toward Richmond. 
To prevent the first move falling without warning, Stu- ° 
art had to leave Gordon behind with nearly a third’ of his 
own cavalry. To fend off a stroke at Richmond, he had to 
expend his own mobility in a long, hard ride, round the 
Union head of column, leaving uncovered for some length 
the two vertical railroads out of Richmond along which 
Lee was drawing supplies. 

That night the Union riders had another surprise. In- 
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id of the all night “‘stand to” in separate little picket 
camps which had been the custom during raids in their 
a my, they found themselves in one big camp astride the 
North Anna, with artillery placed and unlimbered, sol- 
diers getting full bellies and a good night's rest, horses un- 
sddled. One who was there noted that next morning they 
began to sing. They were content with their Little Phil 
and he was everywhere among them. “We saw him daily, 
whether we were in the advance, at the rear, or the center 
of the column, and he would as soon borrow a light from 
the pipe of an enlisted man as from the cigar of an officer. 
The common soldier's uniform was good enough for him.” 

That morning, the roth May, he sent a brigade of 
them out east under Custer to Beaver Dam Station on one 
of Lee’s railroad lines. A big supply magazine was burned 
out; it had held the whole of Lee’s medical stores, doubly 

recious in that army which had to use medicines run in 
through the blockade. A batch of Union prisoners was re- 
leased; the trackage ripped up for some distance. 

Down in Richmond they had news of Sheridan now, 
the bells were tolling alarm, home guards were being 
called out and troops summoned all the way from the 
Carolinas. The Union column plodded steadily on, slant- 
ing toward Richmond. They crossed the South Anna in 
the afternoon and shot out another brigade, Davies’, 
which just at twilight touched the second vertical rail line 
out of Richmond. Wires were torn down and tracks up; a 
second depot of stores went. Before midnight both forces 
had fallen in on the main body, bringing some prisoners. 

Sheridan, now as ever his own G-2, extracted from them 
the information that Stuart had arrived before Richmond 
and was waiting in a prepared position at Yellow Tavern, 
just north of the Chickahominy. Gordon’s brigade had 
been haunting the Union rear all day. Evidently some 
measure had been concerted to bring that also into the im- 
pending battle. Sheridan had no objections; the whole 
purpose of his raid was not to seize any particular point, 
but to bring all Stuart's men to action, and to handle 
them so roughly that they would never again dare one of 
their great sweeps—as Grant's pres in the whole cam- 
paign was similarly to impose the defensive on Lee. 

Merritt’s division had the advance in the morning. He 
found the Confederate line holding a crossroads at Yellow 
Tavern, facing west across his front; dismounted, and 
punched through. It was a trap, of course. There was a 
second line behind the first. As soon as Merritt was in- 
volved against it, a battery of artillery opened an enfilad- 
ing fire in cover, and down from a grove of trees came 
Jeb Stuart at the gallop into Merritt’s flank. 

But Sheridan had met trap with counter-trap. As Mer- 
ritt’s line crumpled, his men firing as they scattered to 
cover, George Custer, yelling “Come on, Wolverines!” 
flung himself into Stuart’s Flank. There was a violent 
shock, a tangle, Custer was driven off for a moment, but 
came on again with the whole weight of Wilson’s division 
behind, and the Confederates went tumbling back, their 
great leader out of mischief forever, shot through the 
lungs. Wilson’s men swarmed all over the rebel line, shot 





down the artillery’s support, captured the guns, drove 
what was left of Stuart's cavalry right away before them. 

“Combinations rarely work.’’ Now, when Stuart was 
down and the defensive line gone, Gordon arrived on 
Sheridan’s left rear in a mounted attack. The Union leader 
had foreseen that too. Gordon ran into a breastwork of 
interlaced branches with Gregg’s men firing from behind 
it, was shot dead from the saddle and his brigade driven 
off northeast on an eccentric. 

Sheridan moved on round the defenses of Richmond, 
got supplies from the fleet in the James, and shuttled back 
up across the rivers to the main army, which he rejoined 
on the 24th May. It tells the whole story to say that the 
Confederate cavalry never molested him again. Infantry 
tried to stop him once, where the fixed defenses of Rich- 
mond reached the banks of the Chickahominy near 
Mechanicsville. These unconventional cavalrymen re- 
built a broken bridge under fire, crossed it, and drove the 
infantry off in a combat of which not enough details have 
survived to permit an intelligent account. 

It does not matter. Nothing in the story of this opera- 
tion matters after the battle of Yellow Tavern, which, 
hidden from the sight of northern eyes by the red glare 
rising round Bloody Angle, inflicted upon Southern 
morale a heavier blow than the loss of Stonewall Jackson. 
For Jackson fell in the moment of victory; at Yellow 
Tavern the Confederacy lost not only Stuart and Gordon 
but also the legend of its own invincibility in the arm that 
was the pride of every Southerner. Says Grant: “This raid 
had the effect of . . . thenceforth making it easy to guard 
our trains.” 

No other praise is necessary. 

VI 

Yellow Tavern thus established Sheridan within the 
army. To the country he remained merely a corps com- 
mander who was doing well, a name among the others 
that appeared among the others in dispatches from the 
Virginia scrub-lands where the fighting was going for- 
ward with such bloody indecision. Lee seems fully to 
have realized the political effect of this indecisiveness on 
the North, and clutched though he was in Grant's em- 
brace, found means to win minor but morally i impressive 
triumphs in the one field where geography practically 
guaranteed Southern victory. Or was Early’s move to the 
Shenandoah Valley dictated by the more narrowly mili- 
tary hope of forcing Grant to make large detachments 
from the forces around Richmond? 

No matter. Early was in the Valley with a large corps, 
Early shuttled to and fro, defeating Federal local guards, 
breaking up the important supply line of the Baltimore 
& Ohio. Early crossed the Potomac, smashed a hastily 
gathered force at the Monocacy, and marched to the gates 
of Washington, where President Lincoln was under fire. 
Something would have to be done about Early. 

General Wright was pulled out of the Petersburg 
trenches with his VI Corps and sent to Washington. His 


operations were sound enough, but futile. The Confed- 
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erate leader, moving up chat fertile and friendly region 
where he could keep his trains to a minimum, danced 
away from Wright's lumbering legions. The moment 
Wright went back to Petersburg Early came back down 
the Valley. Once more he broke the Baltimore & Ohio 
and lanced into Pennsylvania, where he laid the town of 
Chambersburg under $300,000 ransom. There was not 
that much money in the place, so Early turned the inhabi- 
tants out into the summer fields and burned it, every 
stick. 

Throughout the North the papers went wild. A year 
after Gettysburg the rebels were burning towns in Penn- 
sylvania! In parallel columns came the news from Chi- 
cago—the Democrats had finished their convention; 
they were going before the electors on a platform declar- 
ing “Lincoln's war” a failure, a repetitious bloody agony. 
Washington telegraphed feverishly to Grant, another in 
the series of such a sna that had been flashing along 
the wires since Early began his raids. Something would 
have to be done and Grant would have to decide what it 
was. 

Already, some time before, Grant had pointed out that 
the trouble in the Valley was not one of forces but of com- 
mands. As things stood the Shenandoah and its neigh- 
borhood formed the boundary lines of four separate mili- 
tary departments, each with its own troops and officers. 

Washington agreed with Grant that the whole thing 
should be under a single head, with a concentrated army 

“big enough to follow Early to the death,” an army par- 
ticularly strong in cavalry to offset the mobility the 
friendly country gave to the Confederates, an army that 
should burn out the Valley granary to an extent where it 
would no more harbor rats. 


But there had been a tug-of-war over leadership. Grant 
again wanted Franklin, a suggestion which was coldly re- 
ceived. Meade was offered, but the idea was politically all 
wrong, it would look like the demotion of the commander 
of the Army of the Potomac, which would be a confes- 
sion of that very failure the Democrats claimed. Hunter, 
already in the Valley, was too old and slow; Hancock, too 
good a corps leader. 

This was the situation when the Chambersburg raid 
caused Grant to react with the speed of a steel trap, as he 
always did when irritated. “I am sending General Sheri- 
dan,” he wrote. “I want him put in command of all 
the troops in the field.” 

It was a tour de force in both directions on Grant’s part, 
for Sheridan himself, approached on the project of taking 
over what had suddenly become the critical command of 
the war, was dubious about his own capacity. He would 
prefer, he said, to command a corps, perhaps the cavalry, 
under some other leader. Grant listened and smoked, his 
mind probing for the reason behind this unexpected dif- 
fidence on the part of an officer who had not hesitated to 
stand up to the testy Meade. Finally he hit it—the Valley 
commands were full of old, senior, respected officers — 
Hunter, Averell of the cavalry, “Fight mit Franz” Sigel, 
Wright—some of them twice Sheridan’s age. 
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Grant remarked that this was a campaign in which 
seniority did not count. If the older officers object 1 to 
serving under Sheridan he was to relieve them—‘“D., nop 
hesitate to give command to officers in whom YOu tr pose 
confidence, without regard to claims of others on account 
of rank.” Hunter did object to serving under the junior 
Sheridan. He was given his walking papers, and on 
August 7, at Harper’s Ferry, the new leader took over 
his army, with everything in it to do and the political 
campaign hurrying on. 

It is important to any estimate of Sheridan to realize 
that his new “army’’ was a motley collection of units, un- 
known to him and to each other, units that required to 
be united, magnetized, stamped with the impress of a 
single personality, before they were fit for anything. The 
VI Corps, under General H. G. Wright, had a long, 
honorable history in the Army of the Potomac, but like 
its general, was distinguished for solidity rather than 
speed, a unit better on defense than on attack. The XIX 
Corps, Emory’s, had been doing garrison duty and police 
work in Louisiana. It had never been assembled as a unit. 
was unfamiliar with any but guerilla operations, and could 
hardly be called a fighting corps. Crook’s VIII Corps, the 
former Army of West Virginia, had seen a great deal of 
fighting, all of the wrong kind. The men had the hang- 
dog, careless attitude of troops that had never known vic- 
tory, were spiritless, and were no more than Emory’s men 
used to working in big formations. Two of the four di- 
visions of cavalry, Averell’s and Dufhe’s were from this 
same army, with the same drawbacks. They had more- 
over, been trained in the prehistoric tradition of ‘ ‘living 
in the saddle”; regarded dismounted action as something 
no decent cavalryman would take if he could help it. In 
the whole army only the other two cavalry divisions, those 
commanded by Merritt and Wilson, knew Sheridan and 
his methods. They were a small leaven in a mass of nearly 
50,000 men. 


This then was the force Sheridan had to make into a 
fighting machine. It had some other pecularities, of which 
the most striking was the cavalry- infantry ratio of 1:4, 
higher than any before seen on the American continent. 
Another was that Sheridan assigned no less than nine bat- 
teries of artillery to this cavalry, or four and a half times 
as many guns as he had had in the Wilderness for the 
same number of horsemen; and this artillery was the best 
he had, United States Regulars. 

Early discovered the significance of this in the first and 
perhaps the most important operation of the Army of the 
Shenandoah, though it was one crowned by no battle, 
yielding no newspaper results. When Lee learned that 
the VI Corps and two divisions of cavalry had been sent 
to the Valley, he accepted the transfer of major operations 
thither with evident relief. He reinforced Early with the 
major portion of Longstreet’s Corps and Fitz Lee’s cav- 
alry division, which brought the Confederate Valley 
army "p to a strength beyond the powers of Sheridan's 
rag-tag host, at least in the opinion of Grant, who warned 
his young subordinate to be careful. 
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Map 4: The Valley. 
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Sheridan, who had been well forward toward Winches- 
ter, accordingly retired to a position near Halltown, where 
he could cover both Harper’ s Ferry and the northbound 
roads that lead past it on the west, and dug himself in. 
(Map 4.) There was a river on either wing, when Early 
came up, he inspected the place, and decided it was too 
strong to be forced, too good to be flanked. 

There is more than one way to handle such a situation, 
and Early worked out an excellent method. He left a di- 
vision on Sheridan’s front, strongly fortified; moved the 
main body of his infantry up to Shepherdstown, and 
flung Fitz Lee out ahead to see what he could do about 
passing the Potomac. If Sheridan advanced against the 
fortified division Early would come back and fight the 
Union leader on ground of his own choosing, but he con- 
sidered it more likely Fitz Lee's threat would force the 
Army of the Shenandoah to retreat. 

Nothing of the kind happened. Sheridan remained 
coolly within his lines. Wilson’s cavalry division held the 
South Mountain passes; Merritt's knifed in between the 
detached division and Early’s rear, feeling for his com- 
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munications; and Fitz Lee reported that Averell was 
holding the Potomac crossings in trenches, so well up- 
plied with artillery that crossing would be a bloody |yusi- 
ness, probably could not be achieved at all without in‘ an. 
try support. 

In short, Sheridan had used the mobility of his cay P 
as he proposed before the Wilderness—to seize and forti 
a series of positions that severely constricted the scope of 
Confederate operations. Adventures beyond the Poto: nac 
had been rendered impossible to Early. But unless es 
army could adventure there, it had no purpose; could n 
affect the main campaign physically or morally. It co: ‘ld 
only go home; and when Grant started the Deep Bottom 
offensive, Lee called in Longstreet’s Corps. It was Sep- 
tember when they crossed the mountains through the 
ripe crops, and the northern elections rushing on apace. 
The day Longstreet reached Richmond Grant sent his 
commander in the Shenandoah the famous two-word tele- 


gram: 


“Go in.” 


(To be concluded ) 
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On the plains of hesitation bleach the bones of count- 
less millions who at the dawn of victory sat down to rest, 
and resting, died. 

ANONYMOUS. 


“Positive qualities of character” rather than * ‘negative 
traits ——‘‘action,” and not “inaction and neglect of op- 
these are the vital attributes ‘ahics ‘all 


training should 


portunities’ ‘: 
aim to develop.” “The basis of 
training will be the attack.” 

Thess forceful doctrines we find urged upon us in our 
Field Service Regulations of 1923. And so important were 
these primary doctrines held to be that we find them, not 
in the body of the regulations, but in the introduction- 
the authenticating message from the Chief of Staff. 

It cannot be deoiad that the basis of our training is the 
attack——the offensive spirit. But does the prescribed train- 
ing of our troops cover the full art of launching attacks 
and carrying them through to a successful and logical 
conclusion without, at any point, fostering a “neglect of 
opportunities”? Most unfortunately, no. 

When we take the field for maneuvers, we advance vig- 
orously toward the enemy in route columns covered bv 
aggressive reconnaissance agencies. Cavalry and advance 
guards alike brush isolated hostile resistance aside and 
thrust forward to find the main forces of the enemy. Some- 
times a reconnaissance in force, which means exactly that, 
drives in to locate the enemy’s flanks. The attack itself, 

















after rapid decision and placement ot forces, advances in 
full offensive toward the foe. 

But then what happens? Do the attacking troops drive 
home their assault? Do they follow through and seize the 
enemy's whole position, his artille ry areas included? Do 
units exploit their successes to prevent the enemy from 
organizing a new defense on a rearward position and to 
force him to retreat? And, above all, do commanders, by 
energetic pursuit, turn the retreat of the enemy into 
rout—do they carry out the one, final part of an attack 
that really pay s big dividends i in the de struction or c: apture 
of the enemy? 


Not one of these import ant ph ases is carried out; in our 
gentlemanly maneuvers things never get that far. Our 
whale maneuver training is based on the pseudo- attack. 
Instead of fighting a complete battle we spar. Even before 
our naturally agg 
home, the umpires call a hale. There is no exploitation, no 
pursuit. There is, beyond all doubt, * 


of opportunity. es 


ressive troops can drive their assault 


inaction and neglec t 


Thus our troops are actually trained in inaction, and 
there is real danger that they and their Seana will 
become so accustomed to pulling their punches that they 
will pull them in battle, too. We habitually 


negative traits’ where we should develop “ “positive quali 


encourage 


ties of character.” 
We need only to glance once more at our FSR to see in 


what doubly positive words we are enjoined to finish our 


P aragraphs 49gO 


battles once we have begua them well. 
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and 491, covering the requisites for decisive victory are 
crammed with words and phrases of urgency: 


Only by . . . relentless pursuit . . . can . . . full fruits 

of victory be obtained. Pursuit . . . to the utmost limit of 
. physical endurance . . . no Uy given. . 

to reorganize . . . and reconstitute his defense. The object 

.. is... anmhilaton . . . By . . . concentrated em- 

ployment of every agency of destruction and terrorization 

. the shaken morale of the defeated enemy 1s converted 


into panic... . a 
Effective pursuit requires . . . leadership and . . . imiti- 

ative . . . in the highest degree . . . all infantry com- 

manders . . . spuron . . . and clinch the advantage. . 


So often have the full fruits of victory been lost through 
inertness and languor of command and staff that we can 
hardly turn too much to the examples that history gives 
us. These failures to follow up success seem mainly to 
have come from a physical and mental let-down in com- 
manders and their staffs at the end of a hard day’s fighting. 
This, combined with an apparent exhaustion of troops was 
the usual cause. We must say “apparent” exhaustion be- 
cause, as will be pointed out later, troops properly led 
will fight far, far, Rapend what seems humanly possible. 
Sometimes, also, there have been sound reasons why pur- 
suit was not wise, but these times are the exceptions. 

Sometimes we Americans have profited by an enemy's 
lassitude though more often we have suffered from our 
own. At the very start of our national existence we profited 
through a British neglect of opportunities. Howe skill- 
fully turned Putnam's flank on Long Island and Washing- 
ton's at Brandywine. But there the battles ended, for 
Howe did not push his advantage. He gained ery 
and did not destroy the enemy. As Steele says, ‘He could 
easily have killed or captured every American soldier on 
Long Island if he had tried; and possibly have ended the 
rebellion then and there.” And again, “When Wash- 
ington retreated into New Jersey, instead of pursuing his 
demoralized little band to its destruction, Howe followed 
it slowly a short way, and then stopped and gave it time 
to recruit and reorganize.” 

Certainly the rest of our Revolutionary history goes to 
prove that he who is permitted to fight and run away will, 
unless he is pitilessly pursued and destroyed, live to fight 
another day. The will to war will never be broken in the 
enemy if he can withdraw peacefully after a setback, but 
he will be inclined to sue for peace when he is threatened 
with annihilation. The question resolves itself into the 
simple choice of either ruthlessly crushing a gr 
enemy, or letting him recover so he can kill off thousands 
of our men later on. Besides, no real fighter is satisfied 
with a “decision” victory. 

Realizing this, the Japanese carry their maneuvers to a 
logical end. When one side is forced to retreat, the other 
side immediately i initiates an aggressive pursuit by attack- 
ing the flanks, by going after the head ms the column with 
air attacks, and by persistent and sustained direct pressure 
against the rear. They do this in spite of their iiens to 
keep out a small reserve and to commit that reserve early in 
an attack. 
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The Japanese FSR say that upon discovering the re: ‘eat 
of an enemy, every commander will carry out the pursuit, 
At this time, if even a small body boldly penetrates the 
enemy’s line, it will throw him into confusion and ach ve 
a great success. If the Japanese worked this out themselves, 
which is doubtful, they perhaps base it on their own ex- 
perience in the Battle of the Yalu. 

At the Yalu, 5,400 Russians and 17 guns under Zasulich 
occupied a defensive position on the west bank of a ford- 
able river. Kuroki’s First Army of three divisions, 45,000 
men and 128 guns, with the 2d and Guards Divisions 
making a frontal attack, and the 12th Division making 
an envelopment, “with practically every man in the firing 
line or in immediate support behind it,” crossed the river 
at 7:00 AM and captured the Russian position by g:0o 
o'clock with little difficulty and few casualties. 

Although the Japanese divisions were, at a little before 
g:00 o'clock, ordered to pursue the retreating Russians at 
once by direct pressure, the center and left divisions halted 
in place and stayed there until 1:00 pM. The right division 
left behind in the advance, was unaffected by the victory 
and did pursue. Apparently, however, no plans for pur- 
suit had been prepared for any division. European military 
observers, General Sir lan Hamilton and Colonel E. L. V. 
Cordonnier among them, believed that the opportunity 
to administer a crushing defeat by immediate pursuit was 
lost by four hours of postponement because the minds and 
energies of generals and staffs were emotionally befuddled. 
Then, too, there was the inclination to let the Japanese 
soldiers celebrate this easy first victory with banzais to the 
accompaniment of popping champagne corks from bottles 
which surprisingly arrived on the captured position long 
before the artillery had displaced forward across the Yalu. 
The arrival of the champagne, although a tribute to the 
Japanese supply service, was a serious reflection on the 
leadership of Kuroki and on the efficiency of his staff and 
subordinate commanders. “All forgot the pursuit. The 
emotion was too much for them.” 

Failure to pursue at once in this instance cannot be at- 
tributed to the cause generally given—that the battle was 
so hard fought the winner was too exhausted to make a 
creditable pursuit. And there wasn’t even the ‘ ‘explana- 
tion” that the victors didn’t know they had won. 

On the other hand, with the untrained, undisciplined, 
heterogeneous troops of Andrew Jackson at New Orleans, 
it is doubtful that a pursuit would have been wise. Per- 
haps that is why Jackson, with only half of his force en- 
gaged, and after suffering only thirteen casualties, allowed 
the badly shaken British to march away from Chalmette. 
The British veterans might have turned and defeated Jack- 
son’s untrained men if he had led them out of their breast- 
works. 

Here are other examples of “neglected opportunities. 
In the Mexican War, at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, 
the defeated Mexicans withdrew almost unmolested. 
Scott could have entered Mexico City on the evening of 
August 20. He had already won a battle at Contreras and 
launched his pursuit. Of the fighting that day, he wrote, 
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{cer so many victories, we might, with but little ad- 
a loss, have occupied the capital the same evening.’ 
is is confirmed by the Mexican account, The Other 
\ de, in these words: ‘“The spirit was worn out; our troops 
-moralized; confusion and disorder had overcome all 
isses of society.” 

Instead, an armistice was declared. Costly fighting was 
resumed on September 8, and Worth had over twenty-five 
per cent casualties at Molino del Rey. Chapultepec had 
co be reduced before the white flag was flown on the 14th; 

the city had to be mopped up; and quiet did not reign 
until September 16. Had Scott pressed further his pursuit 
on August 20, heavy casualties would have been avoided. 

In speaking of failure to reap the full fruits of victory, 
General Sir lan Hamilton writes: 

No doubt it 1s a very exceptional man who is able to de- 
tach his mind from the terribly impressive now of a hard- 
fought field into the then of the far future. Yet this is neces- 
sary since what may seem further heavy sacrifices at such 
a moment may be ye | compared with the ultimate sacri- 


fices which may have to be paid for an incomplete victory— 
for a thrust half driven home. 


Our Civil Wer presents many examples of battlefield 
lassitude. Of the general lack of promptness in movement 
of troops Steele says: 

One can almost show that every defeat of the Civil War 
happened because somebody was slow; somebody stopped 
to rest, or lost his way, or marched too slowly, or waited for 


somebody else to get out of the road, or waited for somebody 
to join, or waited to get his orders. 


And one may add that in many instances the failure 
to launch a pursuit prolonged the war indefensibly and 
cost untold suffering, hardship, and lives. 

At Bull Run, the Federal troops simply broke ranks 
and started for home, their rear covered by Sykes’s bat- 
talion of Regular infantry and Palmer's squadron of Regu- 
lar cavalry. When the retiring soldiers, guns, wagons, 
Congressmen, and carriages were fired upon on the road 
east of Bull Run, the panic began. Yet, in spite of the utter 
Union confusion the Confederates applied no direct pres- 
sure, and gave no pursuit worthy of the name. Stuart's 
squadron encircled from the north; Radford’s squadron 
struck the column from the south; but neither force was 
strong enough to do decisive harm. Rather, they busily 
engaged themselves in capturing prisoners and depleting 
their own strength by escorting them to the rear. Holmes’s 
and Ewell’s brigade might—and should—have been sent 
in direct pursuit. Moreover, Longstreet had four or five 
regiments and Bonham had three that had not fired a shot. 
Late in the afternoon Longstreet and Bonham received 
orders to advance on Centerville and cut off the Union 
retreat. Longstreet was sluggish; Bonham worried over 
the question of rank. Although several hours of daylight 
remained, the pursuit orders were practically ‘‘ignored or 
disobeyed,” and McDowell's army got away. General 
Alexander wrote of the affair, “Never did an enemy make 
a cleaner escape, out of such an exposed position, after 
such an utter rout.’ 


The beaten Federals did not stop until they reached 
the Potomac, some twenty-three miles away, that night. 
It is certain that if the defeated troops could march twenty- 
three miles, the Confederates could easily have done it too, 
had their commanders been imbued with the will to do so. 

In extenuation, it has been said that Jefferson Davis 
wanted to impress the world that he was fighting a de- 
fensive war only, but the hard fact remains that if Ewell’s, 
Holmes’s, Longstreet’ s, and Bonham’s fresh troops had 
been used promptly, resolutely, and unsparingly—it was 
urged by Jackson- ~McDowell’s army would probably 
have been destroyed and Washington captured, It is inter- 
esting to consider what effect that would have had on the 
prosecution of the war by the Union government. 

At Antietam, if McClellan had pushed his advantage 
he could have possibly destroyed Lee's army. His motto 
was apparently, “Safety first; victory last, if ever."’ Had he 
seized the decisive victory almost in his grasp, could there 
have been a Fredericksburg or Chancellorsville? 

If Hooker had not stopped at Chancellorsville, but had 
made an aggressive ten-mile night march east through 
the Wilderness and come upon Lee's rear, would not Lee 
have been threatened with annihilation? Would there 
have been a Gettysburg? 

True enough, Meade defeated Lee at Getty sburg, but 
failed tactically and strategically to exploit the victory. As 
Steele puts it: 

Lee began his retreat on the might of 4th July. Meade’s 
cavalry started on the 4th and maintained touch, [sic] but 
his main army did not start until the 6th. By the 7th Lee had 
reached the Potomac, only to find the bridge gone and the 
river too high to ford. . . . The Federal Army did not ar- 
rive until the 12th. Meade had taken a route much longer 
than the route of the Confederates. A single corps [Sedg- 
wick’s} followed the retreating columns directly; the Con- 
federate rear guard {Imboden} not only stooped this corps 
in the Fairfield Pass, but caused the entire Union Army to 
halt for a day. If Meade’s whole army had promptly fol- 


lowed Lee . . . it ought to have destroyed or captured the 
Confederate Army. 


If Meade and his army had been imbued with the doc- 
trine of relentless pursuit, would there have been a Wilder- 
ness, a Spotsylvania, a North Anna, a Cold Harbor? 

Veluines have been written explaining why So-and-So 
failed to do thus-and-so. Longstreet’s apologists have al- 
most made him a veritable Forrest for getting there. These 
“explanations” salve feelings and consciences, but do not 
recover lost opportunities. It is idle to speculate on what 
might have happened, unless we analyze and get the les- 
son. We can learn from those who “didn’t” as well as 
from those who “did.” Often the “didn’ts” are the more 
impressive. 

One of the most brilliant episodes in our AEF was the 
pursuit conducted by the 2d Division in the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne, November 1-11, 1918. There was no opportunity 
for encirclement, but the direct pressure was persistent, 
relentless, aggressive, indefatigable. It was well planned 
and splendidly executed. There was no languor, no resting 
and “‘be thankful the enemy is leaving.” The enemy's 
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will to fight was broken by the inexorable pressure and he 
asked for an armistice during the pursuit. 

The field service regulations of the great powers indicate 
chat they all realize the tendency to inertia after a victory. 
Every one ot them has seen decisive victory lost through 
failure to pursue vigorously, promptly, and relenclessly. 

Among the brightest chapters in British military history 
are the masterly pursuits conducted by Allenby in Pales- 
tine and Syria. These were wisely planned: well ahead of 
time and brillianely executed, strictly according to the 
classic conception of a pursuit as now set forth in our own 
Field Service Regulations. The comparative weakness of 
the Turkish Army in no way detracts from the perfection 
of these operations. 


The British FSR say: 


All pursuing troops should act with the greatest boldness, 
and be prepared to accept risks which would not be justified 
at other times. 


Yet, during the last phase of the Mesopotamian Cam- 
paign in 1917 the Turks, after being defeated during the 
day, often withdrew during the night to fight again be- 
cause the success was not followed up. The British troops 
sweated profusely, but a little more sweat in the late after- 
noon or evening would have saved tenfold sweat and casu- 
alties the next day. Sweat saves blood. 

Lieutenant Colonel Alfred H. Burne, DSO, author of 
Mesopotamia: The Last Phase, says of the Battle of 
Duqma: 

Yet we have seen how, when the Turks were almost sur- 
rounded, neither column took any further action towards 
affecting their destruction. . . . Was it due to physical fa- 
tigue? . . . And how can a commander be assured that his 
troops are past exertion, unless he puts it to the test? a 
pearances may be deceptive. During the last month of the 
war our infantry at one point came to a halt. It was reported 
that they were too exhausted to advance further. Presently 
a squadron of cavalry charged past them. The infantry rose 
to their feet and continued the advance without any orders. 
The psychological triumphed over the physical domain, In 
the same way we have seen how at Mushahida (on March 
14, 1917) the Black Watch morale triumphed over the 
physical fatigue of the troops. 


The Black Watch had lost over forty per cent of its 
strength, ammunition had run low, they were tired and 
thirsty after the long night march followed by an advance 
across the open by day, and then a six-hour battle. Yet 
they kept on. 

The German pursuit doctrine is aggressive. “The im- 
pulsion of leadership and the exercise of initiative are re- 
quired to the highest degree. Boldness of action is all the 
more justified, because the enemy has but one intention— 
to evade the victor.’’ And, “Fatigue of the troops may 
never be the basis for not pursuing. The leader is author- 
ized to demand the apparently impossible. Boldness and 
daring must guide him. Everyone must do his utmost. All 
commanders must accompany or closely follow the pur- 


ae 
¢ French doctrine is cautious as to the start of the 
pursuit, but only as to the start. They simply guard 
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against the dangers of a premature pursuit. “If the b« sten 
enemy abandons the fight and withdraws in disorder the 
pursuit commences. It should be continuous, audac ous, 
and relentless.” 

Plans for pursuit must be prepared well in advance. and 
must be daringly conceived and boldly executed. Stone. 
wall Jackson said, ““When you strike him and overcome 
him, never give up the pursuit as long as your men have 
strength to follow; for an enemy routed, if hotly pursued, 
becomes panic-stricken, and can be destroyed by half their 
number.” 

Hostile covering forces must be aggressively penetrated 
or driven in; they must not be allowed to delay the ad- 
vance. Every attempt by the enemy to organize his retreat 
or to reconstruct his defense must be crushed. Local set- 
backs must not be allowed to draw us from the plan of 
pursuit. The intelligence sections of all staffs must be on 
their toes. 

Even at night the direct pressure on rear and flanks must 
be vigorously continued without regard to fatigue, lack 
of reconnaissance, terrain obstacles, exposed flanks, dis- 
organization, inclement weather, or anything else. For the 
enemy is just as confused and disorganized, and what is 
more, he is demoralized—he wants to get away as quickly 
and as far as possible. The hotter and fiercer the pursuit, 
the greater his loss of morale and the more anxious he 
becomes to evade his pursuer. 

Clausewitz sums it up: 

Pursuit is the principal business of the commander. The 
conception that the honor of the victory is the important 
thing has been common among all leaders, instead of the 
destruction of the hostile force. The annihilation of the enemy 


is the only true objective. To cease fighting because the 
enemy's guard is down, is false humanity. 


Look over the list of Great Captains and you will see 
that they almost invariably took full advantage of their 
successes—failure to do so was exceptional. Then look 
over the commanders who were not outstanding and 
analyze their failures. You will find that a ‘‘decision” 
satisfied them; they did not seek a knockout. 


Evidently the Prussian generals pulled their punches in 
the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, for von Schlieffen 
flays them: 


They held to the views they had absorbed from misunder- 
stood Napoleonic principles, and which they had gleaned in 
time of peace on maneuver grounds. These did not teach 
battles of annihilation, pursuits, with envelopments, and 
other phantasies. An enemy occupies a position; the other, 
having been granted a superiority of one or two battalions, 
in accordance with the set rules of the game, attacks. The 
losing side withdraws. The victor allows him to go his way, 
and then turns to the problem for the next maneuver day. 


How like our own maneuver practices! And how unlike 
Napoleon's conception—‘To win is nothing; one must 
profit from the success. The pursuit of the enemy is the 
only vital matter.” 


The very practice described by von Schlieffen, which is 


exactly our own of stopping mancuvers at contact, |S 
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‘ly calculated to develop an aggressive leadership and 

itive. 

ur only sound reason for thus stopping maneuvers is 
to do so before the troops start a free-for-all. But if we 
confine our pursuits purely to map maneuvers, we cannot 
expect “all infantry commanders to press forward to spur 
on their troops and clinch the advantage gained by the 
use of their reserves.” That desired “‘will to annihilate the 
enemy” simply won't be there, and in a new war we shall 
see a beaten enemy safely withdraw while our Doughboys 
indicate that as far as they are concerned, the battle is over 
and the enemy is on his way, thank God! 

Not only must the impulse to pursue and destroy come 
down from the top through each echelon, but we must 
train our troops, officers and men, to expect to be called 
upon for the last reserve of their energy. We must create 
an emotional urge which—like fear and anger—will 
secrete in our exhausted troops that vital fluid that gives 


us an additional energy, a second wind. Troops are re- 
flections of their officers. Troops properly led and inspired 
by their officers can perform superhuman exploits, There- 
fore, officers in the fighting arms must be imbued with the 
firm conviction that the enemy musi be destroyed or 
captured, and that failure to pursue unflaggingly is un- 
forgivable—that the wees! 2 who trounces the enemy 
and lets him get away is unworthy to command. 

We must start now to build up the fierceness which will 
insist that Opportunities to push heme an attack are never 
neglected. 

Moral victories are fruitless; only the decisive victory 
should be sought. But we cannot indoctrinate the habit 
of aggressive pursuit if we continue to stop our maneuvers 
just short of the assault. If a few knock-down-and-drag- 
out fist fights between high-spirited Blues and Browns 
are the only price we must pay to avoid a rabbit complex, 
for the sake of our Army and our Nation, let’s have them. 
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KITCHENER AND GALLIPOLI 


By H. A. De WEERD 


“The Empire believed him to be resolute, self-reliant, creative and lion-hearted.” 


The war efforts of democratic countries are frequently 
marred by bitter controversies between political and mili- 
tary leaders. Unless the lines of responsibility and au- 
thority in such states are clearly defined and respected 
by both parties, these quarrels are almost inevitable. Often 
they arise from the vagaries of civilian officials or from 
the narrowness and inelasticity of professional soldiers. 
The history of the Civil War and of the World War 
makes it clear that statesmen and soldiers in democracies 
at war must somehow manage to cooperate effectively — 
or risk disaster. Nowhere is this lesson more clearly 
revealed than in the campaign on Gallipoli. 

No other campaign in British history has aroused more 
controversy. The military and political stakes on the 
Balkan board in 1915 were incalculable. An Allied victory 


at the Dardanelles coupled with proper diplomatic pres- 


sure might have led Bulgaria, OEM and Greece to 
attack the Central Powers. Turkey would have been 
forced out of the war. A thrust at the naked flank of 
Austria-Hungary might have led to a peace by negotiation 
in 1916. The military problems involved in an attempt 
to force the straits were not insoluble. The British Em- 
pire possessed sufficient military resources to attain this 
objective in 1915, but the stroke failed. The Central 
Powers gained an accession of strength through this fail- 
ure; Bulgaria joined the German coalition, and the war 
was prolonged. Responsibility for the failure at Galli- 
poli must be placed primarily at the door of Britain’s war 
administrators. 

Britain's statesmen in 1915 have all been repeatedly 
catalogued. There was a scholarly, compromising, some- 
what timid Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith. The Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Edward Grey, had all the Prime Minister's 
qualities without his honesty. At the head of the Royal 
Navy was an eloquent, slashing, eccentric opportunist, 
Mr. Winston Churchill. He was supported by an erratic 
and brilliant professional adviser, grown old in the ser- 
vice, Lord John Fisher of Kilverstone. But by far the 
most important military figure in the cabinet in 1915 was 
the War Minister, a High Church field marshal whose 
military reputation was gained entirely on colonial expe- 
ditions, Lord Kitchener of Khartoum." 

Parliamentary commissions have attempted to deter- 
mine the causes of the Gallipoli disaster. They have 
assessed the responsibility of various individuals. Their 
findings were not unanimous, and the controversies 
aroused will probably go on for centuries. A large number 
of critics feel that Winston Churchill, who guided the 


navy into an attack on the straits and who assisted in con- 





*For a sketch of Kitchener’s career the reader is referred to the 
January-February, 1936, issue of The INFANTRY JoURNAL. 


vincing Kitchener of the necessity of a military effort on 
Gallipoli, is the prime villain of the tragedy. Such views 
tend to overlook the leading role played by Lord Kitchener 
in this disaster. An attempt will be made in the follow- 
ing paragraphs to set down his contributions to the 
Dardanelles failure. 

Kitchener was ill-prepared to take over the duties of 
War Minister in 1914, but he did so out of loyalty to 
Mr. Asquith. He had been out of touch with affairs in 
England for many years, and his chief interest was always 
with the Empire in the east. At the outset of the war, 
however, he made two remarkably accurate forecasts. He 
held that Germany would invade France by way of Bel- 
gium, and that the war would last for years. Both of these 
views went counter to the prevailing military doctrines 
held in England and France, and, after events vindicated 
his views, Kitchener enjoyed the prestige which attends 
successful prophecy. He did not share the optimism 
which pervaded the British and French staffs after the 
battle of the Marne, but went ahead with a huge military 
program designed to make a decisive intervention in 
France possible in the later stages of the war. He planned 
to raise and equip 70 British divisions. When the so- 
called “Race to the Sea’’ ended in the establishment of a 
trench line from the North Sea to Switzerland, it ap- 
peared that Kitchener would have time to raise his armies 
behind the security of a defensive line in France. 

Up to this point in the war, Kitchener had acted with 
prudence and with remarkable foresight. Singleness of 
purpose had been one of his outstanding characteristics 
in the Soudan and South Africa. Once having decided 
that Germany was the principal enemy and France the 
main theatre of operations, his course was clear. Every- 
thing not essential to this program should have been 
subordinated ruthlessly. Had he rigidly adhered to this 
program, he would have spared England a bloody te- 
verse in the Near East and would have added greatly to 
his reputation. 

But Lord Kitchener was a complete novice as far as 
War Office administration was concerned. He distrusted 
officers who had not worked with him in Egypt or 
South Africa, and he would not take advice from anyone 
he did not know. The territorial divisions, fourteen in 
number, were quietly shelved, and he completely ig- 
nored the elaborate machinery of the imperial general 
staff. Had a mere politician been war minister, he would 
have been forced to rely on the general staff; but Kitch- 
ener was a soldier in a politician’s job, so he ran the 
British war machine single-handed. He soon met with 
difficulties and finally with a major disaster. 

Lloyd George’s War Memoirs have exposed Kitchener s 
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iculties in providing munitions of war. Great as his 
ts were, he was not able to adapt England’s immense 
justrial resources to a war program. In the military 
ere, too, embarrassments piled up. Inter-allied and 
perial considerations made demands on Kitchener 
ich he could not resist. U Insupported by sound staff 
vice, he was drawn protesting and unprepared into a 
jor campaign outside the decisive theatre of operations. 
[he steps by which he brought England to the brink of 
disaster were apparently so natural and inevitable that 
they may be repeatedly studied with profit by American 
oliticians and soldiers. 


Il 


The year 1915 dawned auspiciously for the Allies. 
Joftree had ambitious plans for an offensive in France and 
had committed Sir John French to this program. The 
oceans had been cleared of German cruisers, and Lord 
John Fisher was engrossed in a naval plan for attacking 
the Baltic coast of Germany. Kitchener was bringing 
troops to Europe from India and Australia and was using 
Egypt as a training ground for these forces. It was hoped 
that the Russian cca roller” would be in a condition 
to function in the spring of 1915. If Italy could be in- 
duced to join the Entente powers, the German situation 
would be distinctly unfavorable. 


155 


Then, suddenly, there came a request from the Rus- 
sians, who were being hard pressed in the Caucasus, for 
an English diversion | against the Turks which might re- 
lieve their armies. Kitchener re plied at once saying that 
he could no nothing effective. He knew that the Darda- 
nelles was the only area in which a diversion would have 
instant effect upon the Turks, but he declared that Eng 
land would not be ready “‘for anything big” for some 
time to come. This disposed of a land and water attack on 
the Dardanelles. 

Mr. Churchill, however, was e ager to trade old battle- 
ships for a new world, and he soisteaabe committed the 
navy to an attack on the straits. Admiral Carden’s plan 
was accepted by the British War Council in language so 
extraordinary that good soldiers winced at the slight cast 
on the prime purpose of infantry, 1.e.—taking and hold- 
ing territory. The Admiralty was instructed “‘to prepare 
for a naval ‘expedition in February, 1915 to bombard and 
take G Gallipoli Peninsula with C onstantinople as its ob- 
jective.” Kitchener approved the plan because he in- 
terpreted the silence of the professional naval advisers to 
mean that they concurred in the wisdom of the under 
taking. The attack was to be broken off in case unexpected 
resistance Was encountered. 


The naval attack, which seemed to promise so much at 


the outset, soon found the going difficult. Yet it was con- 
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trary to British traditions to withdraw after the die had 
been cast, and so Mr. Churchill used his great persuasive 

wers to convince Kitchener that troops were needed on 
Gallipoli. He was able to show that a relatively large 
number of troops could be hastily assembled if the War 
Minister was willing to employ ‘the territorial divisions. 
Egypt ap peared to be over-garrisoned. As C hurchill said, 

“Lord Kitchener was always magnificent in adversity,” 

and he showed an admirable but fatal willingness to as- 
sist the navy in its distress. Even before the English ad- 
miral on the spot was convinced that the fleet could not 
win a passage unassisted, Kitchener was quietly trying to 
conjure up a makeshift army to fling on the beaches of 
Gallipoli. 

This was done without taking the Chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff into his confidence. In his first rush 
from reality there was no restraining influence exerted on 
the War Minister. No sober staff officer raised those 
questions which always embarrass the military sleight-of- 
hand artists. Such as, how much artillery and ammunition 
can be provided for the force? What is the extent of 
enemy preparation in the theatre? What bases can be 
utilized for the force? Are landing provisions adequate? 
Can the troops be provisioned and watered on the penin- 
sula? What is to be done in case of reverse? How will the 
contemplated operations effect the military program al- 
ready agreed upon in France? Instead, Kitchener rang the 
bell for Sir lan Hamilton one morning in March and 
told him he was to command an army which was being 
sent to help the fleet at the Dardanelles. 

Sir Ian Hamilton was Kitchener's old comrade of 
South African days, his so-called chief of staff at Pretoria, 
a man of wide military experience. His arm had been 
shattered by a Boer bullet on Majuba Hill. He had fought 
with distinction in South Africa and had observed grande 
guerre in Manchuria, along with em g Max Hoff- 
mann and others. His temperament was of the sanguine 

pe, and he was remarkable even among British officers 
for his boldness and personal courage. No one could in- 
terpret Kitchener's half sentences or unexpressed wishes 
with greater exactness. He had brought the Boer War to 
a conclusion by defeating General De La Rey at Roodewal. 
On se: occasion Kitchener’s instructions were simply 

“git 

When > told Hamilton on March 12 that he 
was to command the army at the Dardanelles, he expected 
him to bow, leave the room, and make a start. But Hamil- 
ton's knowledge of the Turks and the terrain was ex- 
ceedingly limited. He could not go off without a word 
as he had done at Roodewal, so he asked questions. Kitch- 
ener was curt at first, but gradually he became expansive. 
Hamilton's troops were a a the Anzacs under Birdwood, 
a French contingent from Tunis under d’Amade, the 
naval division under General Paris, and finally the 2gth 
(regular) Division under Hunter-Weston. On paper this 
was a force of nearly 80,000 men. As Kitchener went on, 
he seemed to be defending himself in an argument. He 
said that nowhere could these forces be as effectively ap- 
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plied as in the Near East where each bayonet might Sc ive 
to attract a hundred others to its side. “GHQ in Fran 

he said, ‘“does not agree. They think they only have to 
drive the Germans fifty miles nearer their bases in or:er 
to win the war.’ 

So complete had been the eclipse of the general staff 
in England under Kitchener's regime, that although Sir 
James Wolfe Murray, Chief of the Imperial Gene: al 
Staff, came into the room during this conversation, he 
seemed to be surprised at Hamilton’s mission and made 
no remarks about the projected operation. General Sir C. 
E. Callwell, Director of Military Operations, told iliem. 
ilton all he knew about the Greek plans for seizing Galli- 

li. Kitchener seemed to think that the operations would 
take the form of a coup de main and would be instantly 
successful. At first he wanted to provide only three staff 
officers to assist Hamilton, but finally consented to 
twenty-one. Only 1,600 rounds of ammunition were al- 
lotted for the 4.5-inch howitzers, and the usual ten per 
cent reserve of men for casualty replacements was not in- 
cluded. Hamilton’s instructions were: 

1. The army was not to act until the admiral was certain 
that the fleet could not force a passage unaided. 


2. No operations were to be undertaken until the whole 
force was concentrated on the spot. 


3- Operations on a large scale in Asia were not to be con- 


sidered. 


4. Once the force was landed there could be no turn- 


ing back. 
When he left England, Hamilton carried with him only 


Kitchener’s instructions, a pre-war report on the defenses 
of the Dardanelles, and an inaccurate map of Gallipoli. 
At this point Mr. Churchill ceased to be the chief 
author of England’s woes, and Kitchener took over the 
responsibility for a campaign in which the army and not 
the navy was destined to play the leading role. Until he 
received Hamilton's wire of March 18, after the latter had 
inspected the Turkish defenses of Gallipoli from the 
crow’s-nest of the cruiser Phaeton and had seen the navy 
suffer heavy losses during the afternoon engagement in 
the narrows, Kitchener seemed to feel that the role of the 
army would be a purely subsidiary one and that Turkish 
resistance would not be great. By this time he had come to 
regard the war in the west as a stalemate, and he did not 
expect the forthcoming French offensive to succeed. His 
strategic instincts told him to seek out a flank of the enemy 


_ coalition, but he was not ready in January, 1915, when the 


Russian request came. Now that the navy needed a lift, 
and while it still appeared likely that a coup at the Darda- 
nelles would force Italy, Greece, and Bulgaria into the 
war on the Allied side, he decided to risk improvising an 
expeditionary force out of scraps of England's man- 
power. Such a force could be spared without compro- 
mising operations in France, and might, with luck, prove 
decisive in the Near East. Then came Hamilton’s wire of 
March 18. 

After having seen broad belts of Turkish wire at Bulair 
and Cape Teke, and having seen the Irresistible, Gaulois, 
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cean, Bouvet, and Inflexible sunk or badly mauled on 
1e afternoon of March 18, Hamilton wired: 

| am being most reluctantly driven to the conclusion that 

the straits are not likely to be forced by battleships as at one 


time seemed probable and that, if my troops are to take part, 
it will not take the subsidiary form anticipated. 


Apparently this wire did not alarm Kitchener or change 
his views, for he replied in bold, clear terms: 

You know my view that the Dardanelles passage must be 
forced and that if large military operations on Gallipoli Penin- 
sula by your troops are necessary to clear the way, those 
operations must be undertaken after careful consideration of 
local defenses and must be carried through. 


When this message arrived, the British admiral had 
concluded that he could not get through without the aid of 
all of Hamilton’s troops. Accordingly Kitchener's strong 
wire was looked upon as a definite order to proceed with 
an operation which had not been envisaged when Ham- 
ilton left England. Thus, quietly and without taking his 
military associates into his confidence, Kitchener com- 
mitted England to a second major campaign and created 
for himself the task of supporting two armies in widely 
separated theatres. Because the military direction of the 
war was vested in his single person, this decision passed 
at the time almost without notice. No one raised a ques- 
tion as to the relative importance of the two operations. 
The unforeseen but natural result was a constant conflict 
of demands from France and Gallipoli. Torn between 
these demands, Kitchener fell upon a series of tortuous 


half measures which led to a chain of heartbreaking fail- 
ures. 


il 


By giving his approval to large-scale operations on Gal- 
lipoli, the British War Minister began to desert the simple 
and secure military program which he set up at the begin- 
ning of the war. ‘Yet his situation was by no means des- 
perate or hopeless. He could still have saved himself and 
England. His duty in the new situation was simple but 
painful. He had to suspend offensive efforts in France, 
give prior claims to the Dardanelles army, and let the 
British staff in France say what they pleased. Kitchener 
did not believe in the success of their projected operations 
anyway. In South Africa he had shown himself capable 
of any kind of military brusqueness. He once answered 
the request of a column commander for reénforcements 
by taking half his command away from him. But some- 
how in 1915 he seemed to be afraid of hurting the feelings 
of the French staff, so he compromised and tried to carry 
out offensive operations in both France and Gallipoli. 


Slowly the embarrassment of Lord Kitchener's position 
became apparent. He was fastened upon a rack and every 
day the agony of his position increased. Events forced 
him from one error to another. The Western Front ad- 
vocates in England and France soon began to tighten the 
screws. At an inter-allied council at Chantilly on March 
29 the Dardanelles matter was discussed. Sir Henry Wil- 
son reports: 
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Millerand asked if there was any plan. Kitchener said not 
much of one; only plan to occupy heights on Gallipoli over 
looking narrows. Sir John French hoped no more troops 
would be sent. Kitchener said none, there were already 67,000 
men available down there. 


The German gas attack at Ypres on April 22-23 gave 
the British staff another opportunity to warn against a 
weakening of the forces in France. Two days of tense 

waiting. Then the army of Sir lan Hamilton was flung 
on the beaches of Gallipoli. 

As 1s so often the case with large-scale operations, the 
first news from the peninsula after the landing was good 
and bad. The troops had landed with heavy losses at 
some points, and with practically no loss at others. Un- 
fortunately the principal landing at “V" beach near the 
ruined fort of Sedd el Bahr sust “ined a costly check and 
no advance was possible until late the second day. When 
at last the full weight of Hamilton's troops could be 
directed against Achi Baba, it encountered an enemy re- 
enforced by Liman von Sanders, who courageously de- 
nuded Bulair while warships and transports were still 
feinting an attack on that area. The British troops, fight- 
ing by day and transporting wounded and supplies a at 
night, did all that high-spirited volunteers could do under 
circumstances of incredible confusion to wrest a victory 
from an intrepid adversary. But the limits of human flesh 
and spirit were reached. Hamilton's forces were brought 
to a halt short of their objective. 


Liman von Sanders, quick to take advantage of this 
pause, launched a series of vigorous counteratt acks which 
shook the British and the French, but which failed with 
heavy losses. Then, on May 6, the reorganized Allied 
army took the offensive again in a desutinined effort to 
reach the high ground before the Turkish army was well 
entrenched. These attacks were made on a three-mile 
front by 20,000 troops. 18,500 rounds of shell, principally 
shrapnel, were fired in support of these attacks. A gain 
of only 600 yards was made at the cost of 6,500 casualties. 
Night fell on May g with the coveted positions still in 
the hands of the Turks. The initial stroke had failed. 

With the failure of this attempt Kitchener's hopes of 
an easy victory passed away. After that date success 
could only be achieved by a prompt and large sc ale re- 
enforcement of the army on Gallipoli and by the employ- 
ment of artillery on a scale comparable to that on the 
Western Front. On the heels of this disappointment 
came news of the dismal failure at Aubers Ridge where 
the British First Army sustained 11,000 casualties with- 
out gaining a yard of German trenches. On May 17 
Hamilton wired that to attain his objectives he required 
at least two new corps or an ally. Then, to add to Lord 
Kitchener’s distress, a political crisis developed and the 
government was overthrown. 

Hamilton’s request of May 17 arrived in England in 
the midst of a tense and complex political situation. Lord 
John Fisher, the First Sea Lord, had resigned with a 
flourish and, in spite of all entreaty, had sullenly headed 


for Scotland. 


His dramatic resignation broke down the 
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government. Churchill, who was publicly held responsi- 
ble for Fisher's resignation and the failure of the navy at 
the Dardanelles, was removed from the Admiralty and 
relegated to the Duchy of Lancaster. Colonel Repington 
took this occasion to publish his famous “Shell Scandal 
Letter” in the Times, and Kitchener found himself under 
heavy political fire. Mr. Asquith, however, did not dare 
to leave him out of the cabinet when it was reconstituted. 
The net result of this confusion was that Hamilton’s re- 
quest of May 17 was not formally considered by the new 
Dardanelles committee of the cabinet until June 7. 

A decision was made on that date to reénforce Hamilton 
with three divisions and to replace valuable naval units 
with “‘blistered’’ ships and monitors. Between May 17 
and June 7, however, the Turkish positions were a 
preciably strengthened. Deep trenches were dug by both 
sides, and operations took on the form of those in France. 
In these circumstances Kitchener did not wish to commit 
the new troops to the costly business of piercing Turkish 
trench lines. A plan was formulated for a surprise landing 
at Suvla Bay. ‘lroops for this operation were organized 
into the IXth Army Corps. Their movement was to be 
supported by an attack from Anzac toward Sari Bair and 
by a holding attack at Helles. The stroke was set for 
August 6th. 

New blunders by Kitchener diminished whatever 
chances the [Xth Corps might have had. Hamilton asked 
repeatedly for rugged, fighting officers to lead the new 
forces. Operations on Gallipoli called for great stamina, 
drive, and hardiness. He asked for Generals Bruce Ham- 
ilton, Rawlinson, Byng, and Horne, but Kitchener said 
these men could not be spared in France. Since Lieuten- 
ant General Sir Bryan Mahon, commanding the roth 
(Irish) Division, was the only officer with that rank in 
charge of a division, Kitchener felt that the [Xth Corps 
commander had to be senior to him. Had he been willing 
to replace Mahon, who had trained the roth Division, it 
would have been possible to have selected a younger 
officer for the [Xth Corps. Not having the heart to replace 
Mahon or hurt his feelings, Kitchener appointed Sir 
Frederick Stopford to the command of the [Xth Corps. 
Stopford had a long, non-fighting record in India. Ham- 
ilton protested but loyally agreed to do his best with what 
was sent. 

On August 6 the new divisions were landed at Suvla 
Bay almost without loss. The only enemy forces in the 
immediate vicinity were two gendarmerie battalions. Local 
surprise was complete; the attacks at Anzac and Helles 
were made on schedule, and success at first seemed certain. 
But Stopford showed astonishing lack of energy. Troops 
were allowed to loiter around the beaches and 1n the foot- 
hills without securing the high ground. The enemy com- 
mander described the inactivity of the [Xth Corps after 
the landing as “incomprehensible.” Hamilton ultimately 
replaced Stopford with General de Lisle, who said that 
the want of grip shown throughout the higher command 
at Suvla was worse than he dared put on paper. 

After the Suvla operation failed with very heavy losses, 
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Kitchener hurriedly sent out Generals Byng, Fansha ve, 
and Maude. So, after it was too late, Hamilton ha! , 
group of strong, energetic commanders. These blun« ers 
were so elementary that even a politician could see thro: th 
them. 


IV 
With the failure at Suvla Bay the Gallipoli campaign 


was lost. It dragged on for months absorbing troops, 
supplies, and shipping, but it was without meaning or 
significance. Bulgaria, sensing this, drew closer to the 
German camp and openly prepared to attack Serbia. The 
British offensives in France failed to produce results com- 
patible to the losses sustained. The army in France felt 
that their success had been compromised by the drain of 
the Dardanelles operation. The forces at Gallipoli, it 
might be argued, could have succeeded had they been 
allowed to expend the high explosive shells which were 
“wasted” in France. A heavy fire of criticism was di- 
rected at Lord Kitchener. His self-confidence withered 
and he became confused. He even went so far as to ask 
advice from Sir Henry Wilson, a man he had hitherto 
despised. He could not make up his mind to evacuate 
Gallipoli. Instead he adopted a policy of drift and waited 
for something to happen. According to Wilson: 
Kitchener's attitude is that we can’t get out of the Darda- 
nelles without appalling disasters there and all over the East, 
without some success. . . . I asked him if he proposed to go 
on to Constantinople, ond he said, “By God no! By God no! 
I have been let into the thing, and never again. Out I come 
the first moment I can!”’ He realizes that it is bleeding him 


white and dreads the whole thing, but favours further opera- 
tions ending in success and then withdrawal. 


The man who used to speed his train beyond the range 
of safety in South Africa now took every measure possible 
to delay the decision to evacuate. Meantime Sir lan Ham- 
ilton dangled on the end of a wire at Imbros. 

During the period of drift misunderstandings occurred 
between Hamilton and Kitchener. Although Egypt was 
a separate command under General Sir John Maxwell, the 
War Minister expected Hamilton to look upon the forces 
in Egypt as his own. When the latter tried to act on this 
assumption, Maxwell always had some good excuse to 
prevent a large transfer of troops from Egypt to the Dar- 
danelles. Had Kitchener wanted Hamilton to draw on 
Egypt, he should have placed both areas under one com- 
mander. In time of war it is better to order than to ask 
for troops. Soon Hamilton and Kitchener were quarreling 
over such simple matters as numbers of effectives. The 
War Minister became deeply concerned over unofficial 
reports on the Dardanelles operation. He allowed the 
celebrated “‘Murdock letter” to be circulated in England 
neatly printed on the stationery of the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence. This letter sharply criticised the British 
headquarters staff. When Hamilton loyally defended 
General Braithwaite, Kitchener's own choice for his chief 
of staff, he signed his own recall. On October 17 the in- 


evitable wire arrived saying: 


Though the Government fully appreciate your work and 
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he gallant manner in which you personally have struggled 
co make the enterprise a success in the face of the ternble 
\ifficulues you have had to contend against, they, all the 
same, wish to make a change in command, which will give 
them an opportunity of seeing you. 


New commitments were made necessary for England 
by the intervention of Bulgaria. The Salonika force 
drained strength from the army on Gallipoli. Even in this 
circumstance Kitchener could not make up his mind to 
evacuate. General Sir Charles Monro, Hamilton’s suc- 
cessor, sent in a strong recommendation for evacuation, 
placing the probable losses in such an operation at forty 
per cent of the effectives. This wire jarred Lord Katch- 
ener into a brief spasm of action. He wired General 
Birdwood, who was in local charge on Gallipoli: 

You know the report sent in by Monro. I shall come out 
to you; am leaving tomorrow night. I have seen Captain 
Keyes, and I believe that the Admuralty will agree to make 
a naval attempt to force the passage. We must do all we can 
to support them. Examine carefully the best position for 
landing near the marsh at the head of the Gulf of Xeros, so 
that we could get a line across the isthmus, with ships at both 
sides. I absolutely refuse to sign orders for evacuation, which 
I think would be a grave disaster and would condemn a large 
percentage of our men to death or imprisonment. 


“This,” said Winston Churchill, ‘““was the true Kitch- 
ener. Here in this flaming telegram—whether Bulair was 
the best place or not—was the Man the Empire believed 
him to be—tesolute, self-reliant, creative, lion-hearted.” 
But Kitchener no longer had the power to bring off the 
brave stroke intended. He lamely wired the next day 
that he had changed his mind. 

The obvious blunders of Kitchener in the administra- 
tion of the Gallipoli campaign caused widespread demand 
for his removal from office. Prime Minister Asquith, as 
usual, compromised by sending him off to examine the 
situation at first hand. After having visited Gallipoli, 
Salonika, and Athens, Kitchener agreed in principle to 
the evacuation of Anzac and Suvla but urged the reten- 
tion of Helles. On December 7 the British cabinet ap- 
proved this decision. Immense care and foresight in the 
preparation for the evacuation made it possible to with- 
draw from Anzac and Suvla on December 20 almost 
without loss. Kitchener’s relief was immense. On De- 
cember 23 Sir William Robertson, who had been brought 
from France as the new Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff with greatly augmented powers, recommended the 
complete evacuation of the peninsula. Equally astonish- 
ing success attended the evacuation of Helles on January 


8, 1916. One can only wistfully conjecture as to what 
might have happened ‘if the original landing had been 
as carefully planned and executed. Thus, the British 
army closed the ill-fated campaign with two difficult but 
brilliancly executed movements. 


V 


Lord Kitchener's contributions to the Gallipoli disaster 
were unique. His position in the cabinet was both politi- 
cal and military in character, and this enabled him to ig- 
nore the general staff in England and to carry out a per- 
sonal military program. He alone had the power to trans- 
form the lagging naval attack into a major effort by the 
army on Gallipoli. As a consequence his personal re- 
sponsibility for the military débacle must be regarded as 
complete. 

Gallipoli meant the abandonment of his simple and safe 
program of building up the British army for a decisive 
campaign in France. His strategic instinct for seeking a 
flank of the enemy coalition was sound, but he allowed 
his hand to be forced. Once committed to the operation, 
he lacked the courage to suspend offensive operations in 
France. This made it impossible for him to provide the 
necessary margin of strength to win at Gallipoli. His 
choice of subordinate commanders for the Suvla thrust 
was bad, and he advertised this by sending out the re- 
quired men after the failure bad occurred. He rather in- 
consistently considered the troops in Egypt as belonging 
to the Gallipoli army but maintained Maxwell in the 
position of an independent command. Once failure was 
apparent, he did not consent to evacuation of the peninsula 
until after three and a half months of delay and drift. 
Thus, at every step in the campaign, he demonstrated a 
singular inability to make the right decision at the right 


The assumption of large- -scale operations on 


time. 

The vacillating and tortuous conduct of Lord Kitchener 
in the Dardanelles affair destroyed whatever remained of 
his influence in political circles. He was stripped of the vast 
powers he enjoyed early in the war. Lloyd George took 
over the control of munitions, and Sir William Robertson 
assumed control of the strategical direction of the war. 
Kitchener retained only those functions performed by the 
War Minister in time of peace. Such was his station when 
he undertook his mission to Russia in June, 1916. From 
this journey he did not return. His soldier's death at the 
hands of the enemy caused England to forget his failures, 
and in the succeeding years the long sweeps of the north 
Atlantic have slowly washed away his shortcomings. 
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By Captain James A. McGuire 


A touch on the knob and the door jerked back, pressed 
by an icy blast. L arge flakes of snow were heralded in. | 
peeked out. The Feanch landse: ape was all white and 
reminded one of those pretty C ‘hristmas cards. 
Auchy-les-Hesdin, middle of December, 1917 

But no matter how pleasing the view may be it can 
hardly take the place of food. I threw a hail across the 
rave. 


T his was 


A muffled commotion, then a door slammed. My 
driver, busily fastening his tunic appeared. 
“Smythe, know any ‘Beench?’ 1 
“Well, sir, when they get beyond ‘bon jour’ 


g I don’t 
say much!” 


c 


A bit of a wag, but could handle the bus. 





A new weapon roars 
to a test in battle 











I gave him a list for the Mess and told him to try Saint 
Pol, “the nearest big town. 

Now a trifle of inesitlarsion if we may say. This is B 
C Jompany, roth Tank Battalion, a new unit of a new arm, 
on its way to get blooded. Where headed? Perhaps the 
Staff knew. Interesting to historians and the old mob is 
that this and other units earned such a name in the field 
that they were to be given the post of honor in the British 
Army. Right of the , and, as the rank and file has it, 
the terror of the enemy. Amen. 

We were not happy. Two weeks ago we took turns 
stirring the Christmas pudding, thereby entertaining the 
notion that it was a Blighty festival for us. False. A few 
days for the Christ birthday and we could plainly hear 
the guns, when the drift came from the east. 

This place recalled that which in youth had vastly im 
pressed me 

“On Linden when the sun was low, 
The bloodless and untrodden snow, 
But Linden saw another sight, 
When drums beat at de: < of night.” 


Christmas came with the weather helping to make it 
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listic. In the evening, following the traditional British 
my ritual, the officers of the battalion played host and 
ited on the men. My first experience and bright and 
resting. In a large hall long tables with wooden 

be ncaa were laid out. On a small platform, i ina building 


chat must have been the town meeting place, the Colonel 


and senior officers viewed the proceedings. The men 
marched in and were seated. The C.O. made a neat 


and faintly humorous speech. The men responded heart- 


ily. Our commander received their highest rating—a 
“off.” To the uninitiated—‘‘tops.” 

Other ranks rather held off at first as we junior officers 
paraded between the tables secking orders or anticipating 
them. After a few rounds of beer the stiffness wore off 
and “‘a good time was had by all.” 

January brought the tanks. We had travelled light 
from England. Mark IVs. Slow to maneuver, low in 
speed with a 105-hp Daimler engine, spelling “duck 
soup” for enemy artillerymen. Later we were confirmed 
in this foreboding. 

Intensified training now raised its ugly head. This pro- 
cedure, with troops back of the lines, is referred to by the 
brass hats as “the rest period.” 

Well, the roth received the full broadside of gunnery, 
Lewis machine gun and Hotchkiss six- pounder, t tank 
handling and nomenclature of same, map reading and 
making, reconnaissance and lectures by the full count. 
Pigeonology, if | may, came in for a preview. Top-hole 
for messages or to garner the lean board (as rumor had 
it). A rough soldierman should not crave squab, or would 
he? 

January had been 
moving orders came. 

We trekked to a ramp on a cold morn. An R.E. cor- 
poral was to direct the engineering of the machines up the 
ascent and onto flat railway cars which allowed a few 


vanked from the calendar when 
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inches to be juggled with on either side of the tank. These 
flats had not been designed for ground battleships. The 
coldness did not prevent my perspiring freely. | got my 
bus aboard but it did not seem dead center. However the 
corporal, the prescribed doctor, hurriedly checked, okayed 
and passed along. 

The men remained with the tanks and the officers had 
a tiny French coach car. We did not start until after sun- 
set. The usual time for trekking of the war machines was 
darkness. Being offensive weapons their movements were 
of decided interest to the foe. 

A series of back-snapping jerks and away we steamed. 
Some of us cat-napped on the hard seats when about mid- 
night the train stopped. Shouts outside. My name bel- 
lowed. Before | got out into the icy bl ackness I knew 
what it was. My bus was wrong. 

An authoritative voice in the murk stated my tank was 
out of alignment on the flat-car and a tunnel was just 
ahead. 

I found the bus by the noise of the roaring engine. | 
climbed up and with my torch guided the driver, who, 
with sharp jerks put the machine plumb. Once I had to 
jump quickly to escape one of the tracks swinging my 
way too close for comfort. 

On again, off again! Gone a again! 

As grey dawn was etching objects without the win 
dows, the train banged and shud lered to a standstill. 

“Get ready to detrain!” 

Bustle and confusion but kept on a low key. No smok- 
Tanks throbbed, 
laces belched a thick black smudge. 
soon wobbled off its truck onto a ramp and thence to terra 


ing. In the forward area again! 
The first bus was 


firma. Hardly an apt description for we ploughed into 


Looked and felt like the 


a thick gumbo, he avy mud. 
Somme. yf it was! 
A guide appeared. 


One of our forward party. “No 
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smoking’ was still in force; nobody cared much to talk. 
The tanks were strung out in a long line and those who 
wished could walk alongside. The mud struggled to keep 
our boots and the fumes from the bus ahead did not add 
to the festivities. But we were not down-hearted for break- 
fast was waiting somewhere and the army gets rollick- 
some when things are rum and vice versa. Peculiar. 

Bray-sur-Somme was the new home. Old stamping 
terrain for most of the officers of the roth, drawn, practi- 
cally all, from combat units. “Happy Valley” was the 
army's cognomen for an acre of rusty Nisson huts linked 
by wobbly duck-boards surrounded and all but flo: ating in 
the mud. 

Through February we stepped lively pressed by antici- 
pated events. We figured any robust man could turn out 
at least three rumors a day and good health was mostest 
of which we had. U nfortunately most of the reports, 
especially the blue-tinged ones, we felt had a large basis 
of truth and we were not let down there. 

Our intelligence just about named the day and place 
where the Germans would make a try at smashing 
through for a hurricane finish before the might of Asse. 
ica was ready, 

The enemy subs were interfering with our full dinner 
pail. Some higher- up suggested we plant potatoes, here 
and abouts. No horses but a large rusty plow. No trac- 
tor? You guessed it! A thirty-odd-ton tank was har- 
nessed up. One of the officers had a B.S. in agriculture, 
or at least so he said. We watched a plowshare to be beat- 
en into a sword. All set. A mighty heave, a loud snap 
and the tank’s track snapped in two! And so ended the 
try to make a weapon of war be peaceful. Yes, we had no 
potatoes. 

As “J” is the tenth letter in the alphabet, tank com- 
manders could name their chariots beginning with that 
letter. 

Some selected “Jehu,” “Jellicoe,” “Mrs. John Jorrocks,” 
and “Johannesburg,” but I hit on a sinister title—“Judge 
Jeffreys.” “Bloody Jeffreys” he was known by at the time 
in English history when roy alty returned after an absence. 
His treatment of the rebels was gory. Besides his name 
on the beak of the bus I had added a sizable gallows! A 
pal suggested that might give the enemy an idea if I was 
captured but I contended guilty Fritzes on seeing it would 
head for the tall uncut. 

We were given a free hand in painting the interior of 
the battlewagons. The general trend was to get a white or 
cream color to reflect the meager lights on the inside. I 
did but had a green on the four iron doors. 

After my color scheme had been followed by most of 
the company on the idea that it makes the exits more 
discernible I gave the lowdown. 

A little green door leads into the execution chamber 
at Sing Sing Prison! A bit weird, this McGuire! 

We had our odd moments during this preparation. I 
was superintending the correction of the Judge’s com- 
pass, this morning, and the bus swung rearward to me. 

Suddenly a wild yell galvanized my attention. Close to 
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the tank, | looked up just in time! The heavy unditc! ing 
beam had broken loose avec on top and was racing for 
me about two feet away! I did a back-flip out of harm's 
way. Never before or since I have never been able t 
complish such a feat! A little stimulant they say is ne 
sary for us to accomplish the best that is in us! 

The G-2 gave us something to cogitate about. In ch 
event of capture by the enemy three questions only wer 
to be answered. Name, unit, and nationality. Those 
who wished could obtain small compasses to insert under 
the pips on their sleeves. In most of the prison camps 
clandestine contacts with the outside could be established 
and methods of escape facilitated. Gloomy thoughts. 

Toward the end of February after we had finished 
our intimate training, several tanks, including the Judge, 
were demonstrating their use with infantry—Aussics. 
who up to this time, had not set much stock on them. 
Finishing, | walked outside the bus on the way back. 
On hearing a galloping noise, I turned to see a _ 
handsome “Imperial oficer approaching. He reined i 
alongside. A brigadier and right smartly turned out. 

“You commanding this tank?” 

A pleasant tone. Oxford? 

I admitted the charge. 

Nodding toward the Judge this gentleman added: 

“I am a direct descendant of Judge Jeffreys!’ 

From the descriptions I had scanned he certainly looked 
it. Tall, swarthy as a Spaniard, good appearance and 
not heavy set. 

Inane words came from my slightly embarrassed self: 

“‘T hope, sir, that the tank lives up to the reputation of 
your illustrious ancestor!” 

A smile, a “Good luck!” a salute returned and he was 
off. 

Little did I think that in the first and only appearance 
of the Judge on the battlefield, Major General G. D. Jef- 
freys, commanding the 19th Division, would be a specta- 
tor! When the tank was destroyed by enemy fire in the 
delaying action south of Achiet-le-Grand, his men were 
digging in just behind. 

Persistent reports that the Germans were massing. The 
Russian front had crumbled and with the additional men 
and equipment a knock-out might be administered the 
British and French before the A.E.F. could toss its weight 
on the scales. 

Movement orders the first week in March. 

At night the battalion ran the tanks up the ramp and 
aboard the flat cars. No lights. We rumbled off on the 
twin ribbons of steel, into the unknown. Still dark, but in 
the morning, when a halt came we were grounded again. 
Up forward, as the carcasses of houses, old shell-holes 
and patched roads graphically told us. Dawn found us 

crunching and a behind a guide into a copse of 
giant trees in the chateau grounds of the village of Hap- 
lincourt (Map 1). 

In the half-light large tank stores showed, as we 
jockeyed our machines into their assigned places. These 


big trees gave a wonderful camouflage. This had been « 
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tight corner in ‘16 as mute witnesses showed in a small 
soldier cemetery with British white and German black 
crosses. 

Our new abodes were long wooden shacks on both 
sides of the road between Haplincourt and Villers-au- 
Flos, with a couple of Nisson huts for messes. 

The 2d Tank Battalion was in the vicinity but further 
forward. 

Wonderful weather. Kept very busy doing reconnais- 
sances around Noreuil and Lagnicourt, near the Line, 
some ten kilometers north and east of Bapaume. The 
battalion was to retake these two villages in the event of 
capture. Lagnicourt was perhaps the first place the 
enemy set foot into in the great push on March 2ist. 

Making an appreciation or estimate of the situation, 
my section commander Captain M. and I had a difference 
of opinion. It was assumed the enemy might use tanks 
here, which carried a field gun. Our busses were in three 
classes, male catrying two six- -pounders, not as heavy as a 
field piece but capable of penetrating most tank armor, 
then we had female machines armed only with machine 
guns while the composite chariots had one six-pounder 
and machine guns. 

For this show I was to be assigned a female bus. The 
Judge was a male. Eventually Captain M. agreed that if 


I encountered an enemy tank | was to retire, as my ma- 
chine guns were poor medicine against a held gun. 

At V aulx-V1 sucoutt we pl: iced our forward dump. A 
Santa Claus gesture! 

Some of the other officers did an air reconnaissance, but 
before my turn came the curtain was up! 

In all our reconnoitering in this section we found tew 


troops. The Line was thin as a wafer. That | suppose, is 
why the two tank battalions received the assignment. 

Spring was at its best. Days clear as a 1 bell except fot 
ground mists in the mornings which succumbed to a 
warm sun. Past the middle of March shells began drop- 
ping near the billets. Orders followed to keep clear dur 
ing daylight and not bunch in the adjacent fields. Enemy 
observation balloons rode the ether and visibility rode 
with him also. 

Dismissing from roll-call one morning 
I noted smoke rising from Haplincourt Wood where the 


tanks were parked. Of course most of our sup plies were 


Captain M. and 


beneath the trees. We started walking over to investigate. 
The smoke was getting thicker and detonations could be 
heard clearly. We broke into a run. 

Dashing through the oily muck we each made for a 
tank without a word spoken. Ammunition was banging 
off all around and some were six- pounder shells. No doubt 
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Fritz had spotted or guessed something was stored in the 
wood and had put over incendiary shells. A couple of men 
joined us, the guard detail. After a tank had been run to 
safety we returned for another. Some tanks had to be 
crawled into from the narrow door in the rear. A ticklish 
business—if a spark blew in through an open port! Of 
course the tanks were full of oil and petrol and our method 
of destroying them was to toss a lighted match in! 


For twenty minutes we swe: ated, gasped and grew 
black as chimney- -sweeps. Then above the racket were 
heard the cadenced beat of feet 
at the double! They took over. 

When the situation was under control I walked over 
to where the Judge was parked a short distance from the 
‘blaze. The tank looked like a giant frog squatting be- 
neath the immense tree. 


B Company coming in 


As I came into the little clearing some Tommies hastily 
departed, guilty about something. Then I saw. Hanging 
from the towing pin, on the nose of the bus, under the 
name and gibbet, dangled a horseshoe! These lads prob- 
ably hailed from Judge Jeffreys’ old bailiwick and were 
perhaps in Major General Jeffreys” 1gth Division. Senti- 
mental Tommy! 

Tenseness increased in the air. 

It broke on the morning of the 20th with a heavy strafe 
on the camp. The first shell crashed into battalion head- 
quarters and wounded Colonel Micklem, Adjutant Rob- 
son and two other officers of the staff. Captain Robson 
was soon back but the Colonel was more seriously hurt. 
It left the roth rudderless. 

An observation balloon of ours came down in flames 
from a Boche’s incendiary bullets. We watched the ob- 
server bail out. He came earthward with frightful speed, 
and then his parachute blossomed. We all he aved a sigh! 

The day closed alive with rumors. 

The 21st was ushered in, radiant with sunshine and 
tanged with spring. It was to be a red-lettered day in 
history. 

About ten in the morning came disquieting news. The 
enemy had attacked in leat and was m aking progress. 
Number two battalion moved forward. No orders for us, 
due no doubt to the confusion wrought by that shell in 
h.q. yesterday. 


In the afternoon we heard the 2d had dislodged the foe 
from Vaulx-Vraucourt but had anchored there. Ran short 
of petrol and bogged down. A large dump of our supplies 

was there! “Water, water everywhere—.” The grey flood 
continued past, isolating the battalion. ia. trench mor- 
tars delivered the golpe de gracia to a gallant lot of men. 

We were standing-to. No orders, except to keep scat- 
tered, away from the huts and ‘“‘geographical features.’ 

I strolled over to a road down which an increasing stream 
of transport, men, horses and artillery poured. Batches 
of infantry struggled against the rearward tide, heading 
forward. I asked questions; the British Army is not 
loquacious. 

Hours dragged with reports increasingly black. Noreuil 


Se ptember -Oci be; 


and Lagnicourt were in the Germans’ hands and 
were plunging rapidly on. 

A major took command of the battalion. 

Fritz had everything his way from the kickoff. Bright 
weather and the ground mist in the early morning niust 
have nicely m: abud his first thrust, 
fusion of the thin khaki opposition. 

At nightfall came orders to abandon and fire billets. 

But first a last meal and sending to the rear odds and 
ends. Officers’ valises were tossed into a lorry. 


1 
ney 


adding to the con. 


Leftenant 
Cameron was in charge, a pal. He told me later that on 
the road the truck was commandeered for other purposes 
and all the luggage flung onto the ground. But there was 
room for three kits. His of course; he remembered me 
and another. Friends are friends. 

In the gathering dusk the roth formed in the open. 
Officers supervised the carbonization of everything inflam- 
mable, including the huts. Other officers, counting my- 
self, trooped into the Mess for the last sad rites with the 
torch. Everything that would burn was thrown in a pile, 
to this most of us added our personal papers, such as 
would give aid and comfort to the enemy. As this started 
crackling I snapped a stirring military march on the 
wheezy gramaphone and set it going. When still a dis- 
tance from the burning building we could hear that gay 
martial music, a swan song. 

Under the full cloak of night we tramped into Haplin- 
court Wood while the faming billets painted the sky red. 

Beneath the dense foliage was the blackness of the 
Pit. We scattered to our tanks and soon the sylvan 
silence echoed to the thunder of our Mark IVs. 

Quiet commands and the roth trekked, in column of 
companies, out into the starlight. Like a great chain we 
clanked off into the blue. 

Twice during the night we halted for engine trouble. 
After a brief inspection the tanks were unloaded and 
fired. Later we blew them up. During the Amiens show 
I sat on enough ammonal to push me ‘through the Pearly 
Gates in a hurry. Thrilling, hey what! 


As the night greyed we halted at Sapignies, a little 
north of Bapaume. The machines straddled a hedge sur- 
rounding a large field and were bedecked with camouflage 
nets. We “‘scrounged” for breakfast and as old soldiers 
did well. Lance Corporal Reed, a member of my crew, 

was tops at this campaigner virtue, and an expert passes 
on that! 

As old Sol soared shells krrupped into our meadow, 
but no hits. The only casualty was Leftenant Hunkin 
who was blown against his tank when a huge missile dug 
a hole a tank could have been concealed in. Nothing seri- 
ous, a bit of a shock and a nose-bleed. Fritz was search- 
ing for a light battery just behind us. A situation never 
popular with old soldiers. That artillery unit, the 85th 
I think, lived up to very high traditions; put up a barrage, 
necessarily meager, for us later at Achiet-le-Grand. 

Reed informed me “they” had found an abandoned 
Corps Headquarters where a great sack was filled with 
officers’ equipment, and apparel, including a parcel, direct 
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from London, containing a brand new pair of riding 
boots. All for me. My mind back-tracked to when | 
first met the corporal. He said he came from Ohio and 
had some Indian blood. Looking at the gifts he had 
brought | wondered if, perchance, instead of Indian he 
meant Greek! No doubt the lads had did something for 
themselves. Loot is a dream of every man at arms, some- 
thing for nothing, everyone else's. Well, if not for us, 
the enemy ’s. 

The pile on the Judge’s back reminded one of a hump 
on a frog’s back. Other crews salvaged. One a side of 
beef, another dozens of Scotch, a third a hamper of Sig- 
nals, containing a complete, swanky culinary outfit, plus 
two powerful telescopes; all grabbed something! Un- 
fortunately most of the “finds” went west with the 
tanks, including mine! 

Then from the direction of Bapaume came a right 
heartening, lilting refrain squeezed from the pipes of the 
51st Highland Division. Marching through with martial 
music to engage the field-grey avalanche. It stirred us to 
the core. 

Before noon an enemy plane zoomed low, so close we 
could see the red face of the observer. Our camouflage 
was no use at that height. 

Our new C.O’s efforts to communicate with the back 
areas were futile. 

Throughout the day we expected a serenade owing to 
the Boche airman’s visit but nothing happened. Prob- 
ably his batteries were on the move. 

At dark we rumbled into the night. Hardly a hundred 

vards were covered when we heard the drone of a motor 
werhead. Low and heading straight for us. A crash at 


the head of the column. More explosions and nearer. 
Laying eggs for the chariots. Then—a blinding flash, 
an ear- splitting roar and | was lifted like a feather and 
thrown against the side of the Judge! Several rushed 
through the turmoil to lend me aid. The grand old 


camaraderie! Not a casualty, just breathless! 


The machines had halted, no hits, so we moved on 
again. 


The countryside appeared deserted except the 
roads. 


These arteries of trafic were congested with ve- 


hicles and artillery, with the trend rearward. One spot, 


where a monster cannon inched along, 
striking an all-time high. 


profanity was 
The British Army takes a mas- 
ter's degree in that art. The tanks were not confined to 
roads for the terrain, fortunately, was good. We chugged 
along without os Dawn of the 23d we stopped in Bihu 


court (Map 2). 


the day, but not this morn. 


I always held breakfast was the feast of 
Tea leaves that left hardly a 
trace in the hot water, with hard-tack of granite. But the 
weather was beautiful and all the country side rejoiced in 
bright spring colors. Visibility? Grand, just grand. A 
sort of h.q. was found in the hamlet, where the report 
was that the sth Army was decimated, with the foe 
pushing through gaps in forc - Later orders came along. 
Their wording was confused, so much so that two com 
panies of the roth put on a show the next day and we 
B Company, went into action on the 25th. Ic must be 
The Line 


kaleidoscope with every revolving 


admitted the staff had nothing really to go by. 
was changing like a 
minute. Ofhfcers on the spot must make the decisions 
until some stabilization was established——so said head 
quarters. 


Trekked again at nightfall. 


Barging across countrv we 
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3 must have resembled B! ick. 
beard, the pirate’s crew,  ur- 
ing the rush tourist seaso: on 
the Spanish Main. The jay 
passed while we examined 
the immediate terrain. To the 
east and southeast a fine vi-w, 
unobstructed, from the h gh 
ground. All around spring 
cultivated fields over undu- 
lating, smooth rolling coun- 
try. There were old trenches 
threading through but these 
could not easily be spotted for 
the telltale wire had been re- 
S moved. A pastoral scene— 
now. The 25th came in, 
bright, like a bride’s eyes. 
Around 11:30 in the morn- 
ing, signalers tapped a wire 
on a road running over the 
crest, made connections with 


the rear, and rigged up a field 
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i ee " mn’ : : 
—_)  * i > at 4 %, telephone. We waited in 
we - | RMN: OP ase os tense silence. Then suddenly 

3, “\\ = mw “ny he si ler b d 
m NN ad Yh the signaler bent down and 
Map 2 repeated loudly: “Orders for 


came to an orchard of young, growing trees. Cameron, 
just ahead of me, allowed his frugal Scotch blood to be- 
come uppermost. He started to skirt this cultivated space. 
But an irate major roared for him to go straight through. 
A war was on. Over crashed the saplings! Just beyond 
was a large pile. Again Cameron started the detour and 
ignored = yelling senior. I followed my pal. And when 
I got a good look at that obstruction I was glad of it. A 
large mass of fused shells, with the business end topside! 
Our major quieted when he saw! 


Early light on the 24th we halted at a railroad crossing, 
parked and camouflaged. A few winks of sleep and then 
breakfast. 

Lieutenant Cameron and I strolled. A small tent was 
investigated. As we entered an aroma encircled us like a 
halo. Not unpleasant and suddenly familiar! Issue rum! 
An artillery major stood by the jar, and after an exchange 
of salutes, he became host. Leaving our benefactor and 
emerging into the gorgeous sunshine we returned to the 
bivouac, with a gentle glow within. 

That artillery major, apparently a regular, said his bat- 
tery had been dashing from one position to another puft- 
ing off what ammunition they found, hitching up again 
and off when the field-grey appeared. The same 85th 
I think. 

During the day trickles of troops and transport passed, 
going to the rear. 

Before noon we moved up in lee of the Irles-Bihucourt 


ridge, south of Achiet-le-Grand (Map 2). A few of us 


the Tenth Tank Battalion. 
Hold the ridge south of Achiet-le-Grand at all costs to 


allow the infantry to dig in.” 


The major called us together and explained the details 
for hee out this antici > ae order. In brief—stop the 
retiring infantry, place officers in charge; no interference 
with stretcher cases but walking wounded to have only 
one assistant; in other words to commandeer all men and 
equipment to form a defense line on the ridge. 

I ran to my tank and told the driver to wait where he 
was in dead ground. The same instructions went to halt- 
ing stragglers. They followed directions cheerfully 
enough. But a sergeant with a Mons ribbon up called 
me aside and asked if I would give him the exact situation. 
A shrewd old soldier. He was a senior noncom so I gave 
him the facts. Nothing in back of us, no support, this 
was a forlorn hope, to gain time for organization in the 
rear. He took it all and nodded his head as if this con- 
firmed his secret judgment. Made me proud that I was 
fighting with men like this. He thanked me and went 
back to the men. 

A shallow sunken road ran parallel to the crest, enough 
this side to give a good field of fire when enemy infantry 
topped it; was selected as a fire-trench. Putting Fritz on 
the skyline. 

Soon enough men, under officers, were busily making 
a parapet. Field officers appeared and a full colonel as- 
sumed command. 

Spotting khaki forms in another sunken road I walked 
to the rim. A medical officer and orderly. The doctor 
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wore the U. S. Army uniform, although obviously at- 
tached to a British unit for his companion was a Tommy. 


Struck on a chord, the sight of the U. S. uniform, for | 
had worn it in Cuba in che Army of Occupation. I told 
the M.O. I was an American. He rather smiled and re- 
marked: 

“So I gathered. I heard you talking to your tank!” 

The horse was on me. Such words as foist, thoid and 
boid is the mark of a New Yorker. 

The good doctor agreed to set up shop where he was at 
once. He was soon very busy. I did not see him again. 

I looked around. The scenery appeared all set, as far as 
the infantry was concerned. The gallant little battery, 
further back, seemed also “‘restin . on its arms. The 
tanks were to parade a fifty-yard beat beyond the crest 
and engage the enemy when he appeared. 

For the nonce all machines were to lie doggo, ready, 
but concealed. 

It was to be solely a B Company performance. Major 
Robinson in command. Robby was an old Indian Army 
wallah, a pukka hombre. 

I moved the Judge over near my patrol, which took in 
a crossroad, but out of sight. Nothing to do until the 
overture so | walked forward to observe. Passing the en- 
trenched infantry, one of the officers, hopped out and 
joined me. He was a good sized chap, ruddy, with several 
days’ growth of red hair on his jowls. His shoulder patches 
indicated a Lancashire battalion. 

Finding a place with a grand view for several miles, we 
lay down on a grassy carpet and enjoyed the warm sun 
n our backs. After an introduction we had little to say 


for the panorama before us might turn electric any mo- 
ment. Down in the valley the odd batches of khaki trick- 
ling rearward had vanished. Probably old trenches were 
being used. ' 

Then on the far skyline a figure waving. Semaphoring. 
I recollected a remark about the battery in support having 
a man forward for observing as all other communication 
was non-existent. In the bright sunshine, it was a little 
past high noon, we caught the gist of the message 

‘Enemy close. He—. 

That was all. The figure disappeared. An epitaph to a 
brave man. Played his side to a finish, when he might 
have very easily taken less risk. The Lancashire officer 
agreed he deserved good luck, but 
not generally bother with prisoners. 

A mounted man showed just after the artilleryman 
vanished. No guess about him. 


advancing troops do 


Then furtive shapes on 
that skyline. My companion remarked: 
“Jerry won’t advance until his artillery clears the way! 

The inference was that the artillery advanced with the 
attacking troops or preceded them. The orthodox on the 
Western Front was for the guns to prepare or support an 
assault. I felt my confrere was showing the strain he had 
been under for these several days! But he was right! 

The Germans pushed small highly organized forma- 
tions into soft places in the line and infiltered, while his 
infantry make a frontal attack. Risky. very, if our line had 
been properly manned and with adequate reserves. But 
under the conditions existing, immensely successful. 

A loud hail from in back. The curtain was rising! 


Actors upstage. A quiet “Cheerio” 


and my Lancashire 
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brother jumped down into the sunken road, while I pro- 
ceeded for final orders. 

Tanks were to immediately take position and patrol 
the crest. The machines slowly began on their respective 
beats. No firing, for no enemy in sight. | walked along- 
side the Judge, for better visibility. Looking through tank 
slits offered little scope. Still quiet and sun beat down on 
a peaceful spring countryside in Picardy. 


“But Linden saw another sight, 


When drums beat at dead of night.” 


The Major signalled a halt and his runner informed 
us that was to save petrol. We were to resume “walking 
post” when the enemy showed himself. 

Then I heard explosions in the rear. Shells were drop- 
ping into the a road among the infantry. They 
scampered free, for this was enfilade fire, and dug in a 
hundred yards or so further back at a tangent to that 
raking fire. That Lancashire officer had the dope! 

From the interval of dropping shells I figured it was a 
single field piece and coming from a high wooded hill to 
the left rear. A keen glance down our slope showed 
blank. I made a quick decision. If I deserted my post I 
thought I could dispose or silence that gun. It was in a 
bad place for us. I yelled to my driver to follow and head- 
ed straight for the foot of that high terrain. On the way I 
heard = hum of a plane, flying low. He had our mark- 
ings but I was taking no chances and ducked under the 
beak of the Judge, running with it until he cleared. 
Fritz was full of tricks! Later, that flyer, an Australian, 
and I had a big laugh! He had spotted the gun too! 

Near enough I pushed through the sponson’s little 
green door and seated myself by the driver in the brake- 
man’s seat. I gave the six-pounder and machine gunners 
the approximate target. The range, in battle, was fixed at 
600 yards. I told the driver to sway the tank from side 
to side to give all the gunners a chance. Then I started 
the fun by rattling off a couple of drums on the forward 
Lewis gun. 

What a racket! The pounders banged and the machine 
guns stuttered. No response. We continued for a time, 
then I ordered cease fire. Directed the driver to take the 
bus back on the beat, while I got out and walked. Hot 
inside and I wished a view of things outside. 

The Major’s runner again. I fully expected a ribbing 
but Robby had seen everything. The message asked did 
I need help! No. The gun had not spoken again since 
our serenade. 

I motioned the driver to follow and started back. 

What an afternoon! Should not be spent like this. A 
mademoiselle, a bottle of vin blanc and a picnic-basket, is 
the way the ticket should read! 

Passing the evacuated sunken road at a little distance I 
saw an arm waving. Reed in the tank noted it at the 
same time and yelled to me. I motioned him to see what 
was wanted. Next I looked he was staggering along with 
a man on his back. With his burden he got into the bus. 
When I looked in through the sponson door the crew 
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had finished cutting the Tommy’s pants away. Gott n jr 
bad in both legs and just a kid. I instructed the la: ; to 
give first aid, while I ran to the crest to see if we ver 
needed immediately. All quiet. I signalled the driv: : to 
follow and headed for the infantry where the M. O. vas. 
On the route Captain Mackenzie came forward aid | 
told him about the wounded boy. A big man, the capcain 
swung the wounded Tommy on his shoulders and started 
for the doctor. The kid was well spent, his nose was 
running and he was beyond speech, but his eyes sent the 
message. Gratitude was the text. The Celt in me ascribed 
our good luck the rest of the day to this rescue! 

Back on the beat. With the engine just turning over, 
the Judge squatted motionless—broadside to the slope. 
I remained outside, as did most of the tank officers. No 
firing. 

Glancing to the back areas I saw a stretcher-case going 
slowly over a rise. Our Tommy I guessed. ; 

Suddenly down about 500 yards forms appeared simul- 
taneously in a long line. Field-grey in line of skirmishers 
with a good interval. The infantry assault! 

I dashed around to the off sponson. The green door 
responded to my thunder and I was soon inside. Away we 
roared on our patrol. From my front port, which | kept 
open, throughout the show, I saw the other tanks moving. 

The crew had been rehearsed enough to know what to 
do so I just watched. The six-pounder suddenly barked 
and the machine guns spoke right after. With the noise 
of the engine talk was useless. Bedlam! I watched that 
very slowly advancing grey line. As the tank gunners 
got on the target, it thinned, staggered, then disap- 

ared as the survivors sought shelter, probably in year- 
old field works. B Company, 1oth Tank Battalion was 
being blooded! 

Coming to the end of our beat the driver eased down 
on the edge of the sunken road to make the turn. Done 
in reverse it is vastly slower that the forward shift, which 
is slow enough, in the old Mark IV. An almost stationary 
target. Then I sensed jolts outside, for the roar of the 
105-hp Daimler drowned out all other noises. Dirt came 
violently through my port. More dirt! A blow that rocked 
the Judge. A greater thud and through the open port | 
saw the left track sliding off! Something banged off the 
engine cover. 

My yelled query to the driver. 

“The engine’s stopped, sir!” 


An odd silence replaced the hubbub in the tank. Shells 
had apparently put us out of action and now we were 
a fixed mark. I waved my arm and told the crew to 
abandon ship. I looked them over. No casualties! I sent 
them away, in pairs, with their machine guns and the 
wedges of the six-pounders, to join the infantry. The 
driver bashed in the side of a petrol can and as the liquid 
ran over the iron floor tossed a lighted match into it. 

When about thirty yards from the bus we stopped and 
watched. For minutes, maybe it was shorter, the fire 
seemed out. Then a belch of black, oily smoke billowed 
from the front ports. The ammunition started popping 
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d banging and Judge Jeffreys supplied his own funeral 


ce. Well { have no means of knowing if he had estab- 

hed a gory record when he passed from the picture. Did 

mething and was the first of B company tanks to bite 

e dust. Five months later to the day I passed the rusted 

mains of the Judge, with another tank, going to cap- 

re Avesnes-les-Bapaume. 

We had many spectators for the infantry had left their 

takeshift trench and were erie quietly watching. 
Might have been at a cricket match! 

No enemy fire at all except the shells searching out 
the tanks. Apparently only one piece. Wonder if it was 
the one we had temporarily put out of action? No telling. 

Another tank was hit. Captain Robson, the commander, 
come from it with the crew. He had a small trickle of 
blood running down his face and over his collar. A scratch, 
and the only casualty there. 

That Lancashire officer was right. His artillery was in- 
deed clearing the way for his infantry. 1 saw something 
like it at Bucquoy on August 21st, when our light battery 
guns rocked and bounced, keeping pace with our attack- 
ing infantry. Truly a thrilling sight. 

Sought out the officer commanding the infantry. A 
bareheaded colonel. I reported smartly. He said the 
enemy was moving in on his right flank, would I get 
some tanks there? That was a lucky break for all the tank- 
men who had reported to the infantry. When I repeated 
this request to another major of ours, I was informed that 
all the dismounted crews were to be withdrawn from the 
ranks of the doughboys for other tanks were on the way 
for us. 

That colonel of infantry was correct about the Ger- 
mans on his right flank. The line here for a time faced 
East and South! General Ludendorff stated that the un- 
expected resistance of the right flank of the Third British 
Army dislocated the complete success of his March of- 
fensive. This was the place. 

Another enemy official account stated, after referring 
to “numerous tanks” in the engagement. “It is admitted 
that Ervillers remained in British hands” and again “‘vio- 
lent counter-attacks” on the VI Reserve Corps as it was 
fighting its way to Bihucourt; “obstinate resistance,” par- 
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ticularly at Ligny-Thilloy and Irles; “desperate resistance 
and countet-thrust north of Bapaume, which threatened 
to envelope the right of this attack. 

The British account, and briefing it: 

“Three companies of the 127th Brigade and seven 
tanks of the roth Battalion me Logeast Wood) now 
came down on the northern flank of the Germans. Their 
action delayed the enemy and brought him to a stop 

he then contented himself with shelling and ma 
didie: -gun fire, so that the various portions of the Sist, 
1gth, 25th and 41st Divns remained on the Irles-Bihu- 
court ridge. Only two of the seven tanks came out of 
action.” 

The show was over. The battalion had several machines 
left with which he trekked rearward. 

Walking back I felt like a tramp. Had just what | 
stood in, didn’t know where I was going to sleep ot 
where the next meal would come from. 


At dark came a halt near Bucquoy (Map 1). Here 
Corporal Reed made me amend my opinion that, besides 
that good Ohio blood, he had a tinge of Greek. He pre- 
sented a large, and a mite porous, sack which had been 
used for bread, as a sleeping-bag for me. A Ritzy gift 
under the circumstances. That alien strain, if he had it, 
was probably just Irish. 


A bitter cold night, Awoke once when a sentry put 
a ragged blanket over me. 


Alarm just before daybreak. Line broken again. Went 
through deserted Bucquoy, where at the railroad station I 
saw a blanketed form on a stretcher. Wondered if 
might have been our Tommy. Camped at La Cauchie, 
where we tanked up again. 

The line made a permanent halt at Bucquoy, which 
we completely occupied on August 21st. 

I had a bus named “Jehu” for a stunt at Rossignol 
(Pigeon) Wood. Living up to its moniker it did little 
good. Broke down on the scene of action, April sth. One 
tank of eleven got through but accomplished the trick 
of capturing a small salient. 

So ended the roth Tank Battalion’s part in trying to 
dam the German flood beginning March 21st. 





























Stopping the Mobile Mass 


Ry Major Eldridge Colby, Infantry 


War tends to be fought in lines. For ages the object 
has been to break the hostile line—penetrate it with a 
mass or flank it with a speedy mass. As armies increased 
to great size, the war of maneuver disappeared, and war 
became a war of lines. Witness the great “‘lines’’ of 
Vauban; witness the continuous trenches of the Western 
Front, which even became fortified lines. 

The way to break such a line, fortified or not, is the 
way of Marlborough and Napoleon: Mobility of con- 
centration to secure surprise by a superior force at a de- 
cisive point. You saw it when Marlborough pierced the 
Lines of Brabant in 1705, when he crossed the Non Plus 
Ultra lines in 1711. You saw it when Napoleon broke 
into North Italy. You saw it in the tactics of almost every 
Napoleonic victo where a powerful thrust upset the 
equilibrium of his toe. The secret of success was the mobile 
mass. 

You see it, too, in the heavy mobile mass of a battle 
fleet, not necessarily a fleet of today, but in any age. Such 
a fleet is mobile power and always has been. You can 
move greater masses more quickly by water than by rail 
or road. The freight car, the truck—each must follow the 
one that goes ma The fleet, practically, can move as a 
single striking unit. | am not speaking now of the torpedo- 
boat, the ‘‘destroyer,” the submarine: I am speaking of 
the heavy battleship, the great mobile mass—the frigate, 
the ship-of-the-line, the battle-wagon—for they have 
made sani of seapower in history. Here, indeed, 
is the epitome of a mobile mass. It has ruled the world. It 
has ruled it even in an era when many of the world’s 
battlegrounds and most of its vital frontiers have been on 
land. Anomaly though it may be, this strange truth has 
arisen from the mobile mass of fighting ships. 

Now the line we must defend against the mobile mass 
of ships is a coastline. How are we to do it? We must put 
our great weight at decisive points. We can make those 
points secure against attack because we have guns that 
will reach and penetrate the armor of the enemy’s ships 
—guns firing from a stable platform opposed to the guns 
of ships on the unstable, tumultuous surface of the sea. 

The success of coast defenses in modern times is proved 
by the very fact that they have hardly ever had to fight a 
battle. The procedure has been to capture such defenses 
by outflanking them: Amherst and Wolfe at Louisbourg, 
Scott at Vera Cruz, Shafter at Santiago, the Japanese at 
Port Arthur. The British could not outflank Heligoland, 
so left it alone. They tried the direct attack on the Darda- 
nelles and failed. 

But it must be emphasized that in this very process by 
which seacoast attackers outflanked a Louisbourg, a Vera 
Cruz, and a Santiago, they used a fleet to do it. They en- 
veloped by using the highways of the sea. Their ships gave 





mobility to the fighting mass. And from these ships men 
went ashore where resistance was negligible. 

When we speak of a mass of mobile power these days 
we are generally referring to tanks and aircraft. The 
tank and the airplane are certainly mobile power, as- 
suming, of course, that the tanks have real fighting 
strength, and that the attack or bombardment planes 
have dangerous armament. 

The line which these powerful machines will face will 
be a line of troops. We hear no more, since Germany de- 
cided not to be bound by Versailles, about the superior 
value of a small, highly skilled, fighting army. There is 
only the nation-in-arms concept on all sides. This can 
only mean a continuous front—if not at once, then later 
on in the war. Thus we will have once more the problem 
of breaking the hostile line much as it faced Marlborough 
in Flanders. The enemy will concentrate his power, that 
speedy power of tank and plane, against the vital spots, 
whether those vital spots are in the foremost lines or in 
critical channels of command, troop, or supply. 

What, then, is the answer to the mobile power of the 
tank and the airplane? These are the questions asked in 
every military mind today. 

What is the answer, first, to the tank? 

There is, to begin with, the possibility of using our 
antitank weapons, whether special guns, one-pounders, or 
75s, as a cordon or as a mobile group. We know that a 
cordon is wasteful, if made strong enough, and that it also 
invites penetration. We know that by modern doctrine 
tanks must be used in large numbers at selected points. 
Therefore, an adequate cordon must have countless anti- 
tank guns standing idle at many places while the hostile 
tanks are trying to penetrate somewhere else. 

Yet Germany puts seventy-two antitank guns in each 
division, and what is that but a cordon? The German 
army in the World War had more experience in defend- 
ing against tanks than all the Allies combined. And they 
tried mobile field guns for the purpose. By now, they 
have looked back and studied, and have decided on a wide 
and heavy antitank distribution. 

The cordon of antitank guns in adequate strength and 
number is the answer to the mobile power of the tank, 
just as coast-defense guns, on a front within the limits 
of their ranges, are the complete and acknowledged 
answer to the mobile power of a hostile navy. 

A mobile group of suitable weapons would seem more 
economical. It would not clutter traffic routes as would 
the maintenance of antitank guns in cordon along the 
front. A mobile group of antitank guns can move rapidly 
toward threatened points. 

But it cannot move fast enough. Our old friends, Time 
and Space, show us clearly that such a move toward areas 
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eatened by a tank attack will Lm pr atrive too late. 
Let us then go back to the cordon idea, and comparing 
briefly to a coast defense, see whether it does not need 
be qualified. The ideal defense of a coast defends 

aces useful to the enemy—beaches, harbors, and road- 
ceads. It defends the places where he might penetrate 

sufficient force, and it neglects only those places where 
‘errain or rapid counter-moves will ‘check him. Enemy 
canks, we may perhaps safely assume, are likely to be 
used in large numbers at decisive points, just as the mobile 
power of a —T is designed to be used at such points. A 
navy is limited, by a variety of factors, as to the places 
wel it might successfully attack a hostile shore. In just 
such a way the mobile power of tanks is limited. 

The answer, then, is to defend those places in strength. 
Defend the vulnerable places. Give little thought to anti- 
tank defense across swamps and steep mountain ridges. 
The unfordable stream, too, will stop a tank. Even if the 
enemy has amphibians, they move so slowly in water 
that you will need fewer antitank guns along wide streams 
to meet them. The guns will have more time to fire. 

Defend the vulnerable places and defend these in 
strength. Make their defense as stout as that of a 
harbor entrance by coast artillery. You think of the pos- 
sible number of such places, and of the cost of such anti- 
tank installations. Have you forgotten the cost of coast- 
defense guns? And have you forgotten their effectiveness? 

This is the sound answer. Not a cordon spread out to 
distribute what antitank guns you have, but a selective 
cordon covering critical places, and covering all of them, 
and covering each one in strength. You are trying to stop 
mobile power, and it is mobile power that wins wars! 

The airplane, too, is mobile power. The answer in 
terms of antiaircraft defense is not so easily arrived at. 

There are no impassable portions of the air for fighting 
planes, no swamps of the atmosphere or unfordable gaps 
of sky, and no destructible bridges from isobar to isobar. 
The forest of a cloud is cover to a plane as woodland is to 
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a tank, but it is much more rapidly and readily traversed. 

You will need antiaircraft batteries to secure the invul- 
nerable defense of every vital spot. These spots may be 
many, but defend them with many batteries. The enemy 
will not waste himself on non-vital areas. He cannot out- 
flank your defenses. He must come where you are, and 
expose himself to your fire. 

Such defense can be effected by garrison troops. Use 
mobile guns, if you will, for deceptiveness of position, but 
not a mobile force. If you try to protect Albany and Sche- 
nectady by a single mobile force, it will soon be proven 
to you in damaged bridges and destroyed depots that the 
plane flies faster than the truck-towed gun. 

In another respect also, antiaircraft defense differs from 
antitank defense, and is more analogous to coast defense. 
If a foe approaches your coast, you can hold him off and 
hit him too. You have your own mobile power —subma- 
rines and destroyers—to stab his ships; cruisers to crack 
his communications; the battle fleet itself to meet and 
crush him. So you have an air fleet, too, to meet and fight 
him with pursuit ships in the very parts of the sky where 
you know he must indeed come to strike at your vital in- 
stallations—and to follow him to his temporary airdromes 
with bombardment ships. 

Mobile power wins wars by sudden penetrative de- 
struction. But as the marching musketeer was stopped by 
the starred forts of Vauban, and as an approaching navy 
is stopped by the superior gun of the coast artillery, so the 
fighting tank can be stopped by the greater power of 
antitank weapons placed wherever the tank can advance. 
The bombardment plane, the mobile air power of the 
present, can be cancelled by sufficient force at the vul- 
nerable points. The answer to mobility at twenty miles an 
hour on the ground, and two hundred in the air, is not 
mobility, for you can never match such speeds—when 
you have a late start. The answer is power of your own 
where you are reasonably sure the enemy will come. 
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Long marches test the endurance of the most seasoned 
rilemen, but what of the hapless machine gunner who 
has not only his pack to lug, but must also pull or drag 
his machine-gun carts? 

The 1936 Second Army maneuvers at Fort Knox 
clearly demonstrated that something should be done to 
conserve the energy and morale of the machine gunner. 
More than anything else he needed adequate transporta- 
tion to promote his maximum eficiency when actual 
contact with the enemy was established. 

There have been efforts in the past to construct a ve- 
hicle that combined practical transportation with tactical 
usefulness, and experiments along this line are still being 
conducted. But nothing has yet been “adopted,” and the 
only vehicles that National Guard machine-gun units 
can hope to receive for some time to come in the motori- 

zation program are full-sized trucks. 

These trucks of the G. I. variety are without question 
ideal for many purposes, and have remarkable cross- 
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country capabilities, but no one will deny that they 
hardly meet the requirements of a machine-gun unit, or 
furnish the answer to its many problems. Two of these 
trucks are supposed to transport one machine-gun sec- 
tion, which makes it necessary to split the unit. And, 
owing to the bulk and weight of the trucks, the final gun 
positions are usually inaccessible. The machine gunner 
then must needs tow his equipment, ammunition, and 
supplies over the final stretch on the Matthews Mount. 
Moreover, personnel are practically defenseless if attacked 
while in transit. 

These difficulties having been driven home in the field, 
Company H, 145th Infantry (Ohio National Guard) 
attacked the problem of constructing a vehicle that could 
be constructed on an ordinary commercial light-truck 
chassis to meet the needs of a machine- -gun company for 
quick and effective transportation. 

The resultant product consists of a truck and trailer 
capable of accommodating a complete section of fifteen 





The convoy truck and the machine-gun low-height truck and trailer—a comparison in size. 
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The truck and trailer with full comple- 
ment of men, viewed from right rear. 


men, plus a driver and assistant driver. The truck and 
trailer each carry a Matthews Mount, while the truck is 
also equipped with a specially constructed flexible anti- 
aircraft-gun mount. As this mount is telescopic, it may be 
elevated and locked at any height, and is so placed on the 
truck as to permit the gunner ot around traverse. It can 
also be elevated to an almost perpendicular position. Thus 
it permits the gunner to engage an air target coming from 
any direction and from any angle, and he can go into ac- 
tion at a moment's notice. Compartments are provided 
on the truck for twenty-six extra boxes of ammunition, 
water cans, and other paraphernalia common to a ma- 
chine-gun company, as well as the personal equipment 
(packs) of the men. 

A one-ton chassis equipped with a creeper gear was 
used in this unit. 

The section leader occupies the seat beside the driver 
and a complete squad of a corporal and six men ride the 
truck. Two ammunition men of the second squad also 
tide the truck and when it becomes necessary to unload the 
Matthews Mounts to go into action these men are with 
the extra ammunition. 

The seats on the truck are so arranged that they give 
all-around visibility. Three men face outward on opposite 
sides, two men face the front with their feet resting on 
the running board, and the gunner, when manipulating 
the gun, faces to the rear on a seat that springs up against 
the back of the driver's seat. 

The corporal and the other four men of the second 


squad plus the assistant driver ride the trailer. They ar 
seated facing ¢: ach other and observe toward the flanks. 
This 


control of his entire section, 


arrangement gives the section serge ant unihed 


and he can also direct the 
actions of the driver. 

The rear of both truck and trailer are constructed to 
carry Matthews Mounts without permitting them to 
shift about. A single clamp holds the mount firmly to 
the body of the valiisle. The extra ammunition carried 
on the truck is placed between the chassis and forms the 
truck floor. Two hundred feet of rope with pulleys and 
bars, shovels, picks and axes are also carried in special 
compartments on the truck proper. 

The six-forward-speed transmission gives the truck 


every ty pe of power needed tor either highw ay or Cross 


country travel, and meets the require ment of any speed 


from a creep of two miles per hour when fully loaded on 
rough ground, to fifty miles per hour on a highw ay. 

Built low to the ground with resultant low center of 
gravity, the vehicle can travel at speeds of forty-five to 
fifty miles per hour and negotiate curves with safety at 
much greater speed than does the high-built convoy-type 
truck. The low build also permits - use of the truck 
in woods and passing under trees. Its stout bumper and 
radiator guard protect it while being driven through 
brush, bushy terrain, and fences, and the truck can do 
many other things the ordinary trucks can’t. Owing to its 
light construction sixteen men can lift it from a mud 
hole and move it to solid ground. 

The low construction of the truck and trailer not only 
furnishes the enemy a poor target but also facilitates 
mounting and dismounting the men and equipment. In 
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A view of the truck and 
trailer from the left front. 


the event of ground strafing by low-flying airplanes, the 
men have greater freedom to leap to the ground and cover. 

The rach and trailer demonstrated its c apabilities at 
Camp Perry during the 1939 training period. During the 
demonstration a machine- gun section unloaded from the 
vehicle and went into action in fourteen seconds, after 
which the truck and trailer moved to cover several hun- 
dred yards to the rear. 

Air attacks were simulated while on the road and the 
specially mounted gun engaged the target before the 
truck stopped and men had an opportunity to hit the 
ground. Another feature of the demonstration included 
unloading of the Matthews Mount, grounding it, and 


engaging the target In four seconds. 


ee 


On leaving the bivouac area for an overnight river 
crossing problem, the sergeant in charge of the section dis- 
covered that the trailer had a flat tire. There was no time 
to make the change because the column to which he was 
attached was re ady to move off, so he uncoupled the trailer 
and left it in the area. The Matthews Mount was coupled 
to the truck and the men loaded in the truck and the 
column moved off without delay. On approaching the 
river the column commander decided to move the ma- 
chine guns up forward. This was easily accomplished 
without delay and fatigue to the men. 

The experience alre adj gained this summer shows that 
additional improvements can be made. Farm-tractor tires 
would improve performance on poor roads and ground. 
A cab-over-engine type chassis would further sethace the § 
over-all length ra the complete unit, while some improve- 
ment in spring suspension might be obtained to meet the 
needs of a vehicle of this type. 
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A silbouette view of the truck and trailer. 
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END OF A 20-YEAR TRUCE 


The Second W orld War. A single week of the Sec- 
ond World War passed as this issue of The INFANTRY 
JOURNAL goes to press. Even in a “lightning” war this 
is hardly time enough for more than the first few bolts to 
strike. Nor can a period of war so short offer more than a 
few hints in answer to the scores of tactical and strategical 
questions that have arisen, long before this war began, in 
the minds of every reader of this magazine. 

It was apparent from the beginning of hostilities that at 
least one lesson of the First World War would immedi- 
ately be profited by. New headlines have been scream- 
ing the war news almost hourly since the first fighting 
began i in Poland. But when this “ is scanned with 
a many eye, it is found to contain only the most meager 


news 


It is very clear that none of the 
warring nations intend that America’s press and radio 
shall become clearing houses for news that might be of 
help in winning the war. 


of military ‘inform: ation. 


Thus, as we read our daily papers and note their ener- 
getic but not entirely successful efforts to give us complete 
coverage of the war, and as we listen to the torrent of 
broadcasts from foreign and American stations, we can 
only weigh each item in terms of its source and make our 
own guesses as to the truth behind the censorship. In the 
one week that has passed since the invasion of Poland 
began, so slender and uncertain has been the news that it 
would only be possible to indicate the situation most ap- 
proximately if a day-by-day account of the fighting were 
to be attempted. And in the three weeks that will go by 
before this journal is in the hands of most of its readers 
such an account would only be proved far wrong. 

So far, however, enough has come to us from Europe to 
indicate something about the methods of warfare being 
employed. At least we can conjecture what bearing the 
war has had, up to the present, on the modern military 


doctrines we have been more and more seriously discuss- 
ing and acting upon during the past twenty years, though 
the full answers to our questions must wait till later on. 
In the first place, we have already received : a partial 
answer to the broadest military question of all, a question 
that might be worded Have the armies of 
Europe prepared for the Second World War, or for the 
last one, or, as General Fuller once swore was the habit, 


as follows: 


for ‘‘the war before the last one’? All of the main armies 
engaged seem imbued with modern ideas of warfare. 
From the beginning, the forces of the air have been 
active, though not, ap parently, active in the full Douhet 
sense of che word. No gre at bombing onslaughts have 
been reported by fleets numbering planes i in the thousands 
or even in the hundreds. There “ been a steady pound- 
ing of Polish centers from the air, and some air action in 
other sectors, but these have been, as well as we can tell, 
missions carried out by bombing fleets from fifteen to fifty 
ships i in size. It is clear SORE Se that these continual 
raids have caused much material destruction, 
full military effect of the 


a matter tor conjecture. 


though the 
air forces of any army is still 
All that can safely be said 
is that an indefinite number of planes have been shot 


Likewise with antiaircraft. 


down from the ground. Germany has officially admitted 
the loss of a couple of dozen or so altogether, some from 
antiaircraft fire. In Poland, 
steady German hammering at many places from the 


antiaircraft has not preve nted 


But then it is highly questionable whether the P olish 
cnclaiabeill guns have been adequate in numbers for the 
numerous tasks of defense for which antiaircraft was need- 
ed. It takes many a gun to furnish a full defense for 
single city, and many hundreds to defend a dozen or more 
important centers. 

We do read, howev . of hostile air squadrons turning 
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back upon meeting antiaircraft fire and returning to try 
again. It would also appear that antiaircraft fire has dis- 
turbed the aim of many a bomber and thus contributed to 
bombing inaccuracy. In at least one case, the reported 
approach of a small German squadron toward London on 
September 6, antiaircraft fire was credited with turning 
back the planes well before they reached their objectives. 

The very general and brief reports of air battles between 
bombers and pursuit ships give us no basis yet for de- 
termining how successfully missions of interception have 
been carried out by any of the air forces. The indication 
is that bombing flights have actually been intercepted, 
since reports from all sectors have repeatedly mentioned 
air fighting, but little more can be said. 

The aircraft-warning services seem to be working 
efficiently in most sectors. On September 4, a single un- 
identified plane coming over the English Channel was 





September-Octo ey 


enough to send London diving into its shelters. ¢ nd 
early on the 6th, radio listeners in America could actu ||; 
hear the Paris alarms sounding a warning which prove: to 
be a false one. Once the vast warning systems have | ad 
more practice, there will doubtless be ‘a 

alarms. 

Of comparative results gained from specific agencies of 
ground warfare very little has come through. We do 
know by now, from many reports, that mechanization 
and motorization are receiving a heavy test of combat in 
the eastern sector of the war. One correspondent with the 
German forces has reported that though he has seen thou- 
sands of infantry troops, none of them were marching. 
All were in trucks. Of chemical warfare, too, the news is 
slender, though it is safe to say that no soldier in Europe is 
without a gas mask hanging at his side. 

There have been no details on the means the armies in 


wer unfoun. ed 


STRENGTHS OF THE FORCES 
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i TOTAL TONNAGE 





Great TOTAL 
France Britain Poland ALLIED GERMANY 
Regular Army ......... 750,000 208,500 280,000 1,238,500 1,000,000 
Trained Reserves ....... 5,500,000 360,000 1,500,000 7,360,000 4,000,000 
Total Ground Forces . . 6,250,000 568,500 1,780,000 8,598,500 5,000,000 
Air Forces 
Great TOTAL 
France Britain Poland ALLIED GERMANY 
Regular Army ......... 65,000 85,000 10,000 150,000 200,000 
Trained Reserves ....... 7,000 A I ee 33,000 25,000 
Total Air Forces ..... 72,000 111,000 10,000 183,000 225,000 
AGGREGATE GROUND 
AND AIR FORCES ..... 6,322,000 679,500 1,780,000 8,780,500 5,225,000 
TONNAGE OF THE NAVIES 
Great TOTAL 
France Britain Poland ALLIED GERMANY 
Ships already built ...... 514,336 RS ac 1,877,086 210,194 
Ships building or appro- 
peiated for .......... 269,653 See sss 792,103 276,069 
Reh eka 783,989 1,885,200 sy Maat 2,669,189 486,263 





; PERSONNEL ........... 


121,000 





77,400 


198,400 


50,000 
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east have used against tanks. Sizable numbers of 
-s have been reported as destroyed—aup into the kun- 
d. ds. And whether these figures must be discounted or 

there is nothing surprising about them. In every 
ar ny antitank has rapidly caught up with the tank. The 
yarrier tactics, developed first by the German army itself, 
e spread to all armies. The Polish terrain has lent it- 
se|{ admirably, it seems probable, to such tactics. Hence 
heavy mechanized losses on the eastern front are to be ex- 
pe C ted. 

Another tank and antitank struggle to be watched with 
the utmost interest is that in which the huge French tanks 
are engaged on the western front. What kind of a dent 
will these, the world’s largest tanks, make in the Siegfried 
line? A new use for these tanks has already been reported 

as land mine planters. Protected by some two and a 
half inches of armor plate, the crews ‘drive these 80-ton 
giants right up to a pill box, sink a mine into the ground 
beside it, back off a bit, and blow the pill box out of the 


rat At least that’s the story as reported. 


We also know that Poland, with her army high in its 
ratio of cavalry, has been reported as making the utmost 
use of her mounted forces. In theory, if not yet assuredly 
in fact, the sparse road net and the heavy terrain of 
Poland, intersected by numerous streams, is more favor- 
able to cavalry than to motorized and mechanized forces. 
But this, like all the rest, is a story still in the telling, 
and we shall not know for some time whether the cavalry 
of Poland and other armies can continue to operate to 
advantage in modern war. There seems to be no question 
of its usefulness against a “ground enemy in heavy, broken 
country. The big question is simply whether it can stand 
repeated attacks from the air and whether it can contend 
with tanks, with antitank assistance. The horse is many 
times as big a target as a man. 

Germany, too, it should not be forgotten, is strong in 
mounted and animal-drawn units. Hers is far from a 
completely mechanized army. Much of her light field 
artillery and still lighter supporting units such as machine- 
gun companies are animal-drawn. And she has her own 
cavalty i in large numbers to set against the Polish troops 
and squadrons, if that should be her solution rather than a 
mainly mechanized effort. 

There appears to have been much use of planes against 
ground troops in Poland as well as against rear centers. 
W e do not know what infantry measures are being used 
against these air assaults—whether the main reliance is on 
passive measures plus the return fire of trained antiaircraft 
units, or whether ground troops have tried replying to the 
low-flight attack with every weapon in their hands. There 
has been no breakdown of figures on losses from anti- 
aircraft fire to show the kinds of such fire. 

One thing seems certain. There is not an army in the 
held but is relying in the main on its infantry to take or 
hold ground. Whatever may have been thought and 
written in the past two decades about small fast-hitting 
mechanized forces of tremendous firepower, the fact faces 
us that those in arms are numbered in millions and the 








bulk of them have rifles on their shoulders. Is this to be 
taken as meaning that military leadership is sticking in 
its World War groove? Is it to be counted as a general all- 

around failure of military imagination despite twenty 
years of hammer-and- tongs discussion? Does it mean 
that the Indian fighters are once more in control of things? 

Or does it simply mean that man has found as yet among 
his terrible machines no final substitute for man himself 
in battle? 

A week of war is too short a time to tell. 


a 
GREAT BRITAIN 


England Protects Her Bottleneck. Those who have 
had charge of bombproofing the Port of London, that 70 
miles of river front through which London and a good 
fourth of England is fed—believe that it is now proof to 
air attack. Special measures have been taken to protect 
keypoints in this area. There are “‘blast-proof and splinter- 
proof trenches” for 30,000 workers, and other protection 
for warehouse staffs and employees. Plans for mooring 
ships in the lower part of the basin have been made and 
tugs and barges with a total capacity of 1,000,000 tons 
have been pooled to handle the freight in case any part of 
the Port is seriously dam aged. The mooring facilities will 
take care of seventy -eight of the 200 large ships for which 
the Port now has wharf space. 

Air Commodore L. E. O. Charlton, who writes ot 
these matters in The United Services Review, says that 
the belief is definite among those responsible for na- 
tional defense that London will receive the first blow 
from the enemy, though there are doubters. At all events, 
he writes, “It would never be the actual strain and stress 
of constant air attack, and a mounting roll of victims, 
that would sap our national morale. But the stoutest 
heart is useless if the stomach just beneath it is a vacuum, 
and that, again, could never happen as long as ships can 
safely discharge their cargoes at the Port of London.” 


y 7 7 


The Chosen Few in Britain. The Imperial Defense 
College of Great Britain, which corresponds roughly to 
our Army War College, has a capacity of thirty-six stu- 
dents, but in practice has never filled more than thirty-two 
vacancies owing to the limits of size of the building 
housing the college. 

The allotment of students is as follows: 


See a 6 captains 
My 4. -xieh, tc abel 6 lieutenant colonels or 
colonels 


Royal Air Force 


6 wing commanders or 
group captains 


Territorials ......... I 
Home Civil Service .. 6 
Indian Army ....... 3 
eS 2 
CD, wea one 2 
South Africa ....... 2 
New Zealand ....... 2 
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Broadly speaking, the course offered comprises the fol- 
lowing: 


(1) Studies of the higher direction of war, strategic 
and administrative. 


(2) Study of organization of the fighting forces, civil 
home defense, and of the influence of politics on the con- 
duct of war. 


(3) Study of the economic, social, industrial, and 
financial resources of the nation. 


(4) Study of questions of foreign policy and relations 
with foreign powers. 


(5) Visits to important naval, military and air estab- 
lishments, the Port of London, and railroad and industrial 
centers. 


It is interesting to note that the Government of Great 
Britain deems it necessary that civilian ofhicials get practical 
knowledge of the higher conduct of war. The. representa- 
tives of the Home Civil Service detailed to the one-year 
course come from any of the ministries—the Ministry of 
Health, Ministry of Labour, the Admiralty, and so on. 


7 7 7 


British Sea Strength. Writing as of August 10, the 
editors of The United Services Review estimated that 
Great Britain's actual feet in home and European waters 
during the present period would number more than 200 


warships. The breakdown was as follows: 
ie Se ek > i bean aaa 130 
Mediterranean fleet in commission (a few 
being repaired ) Pi Te See ae 8o 
Mediterranean fleet in reserve (mainly at 
NE us elas cer at cache ra 25 
Me, SRE OMS fh EST Pe | ee eee 235 


The 130 ships in home waters, say the editors, is actu- 
ally far short of the total resources “available at short 
notice in the event of a war mobilization. A number of 
other ships, at the moment in the Royal Dockyards, could 
be ready for duty in a brief time.” 


7 7 7 


Better Ears to Hear Them With. There is a casual 
mention in a recent The United Services Review of a new 
and better aircraft sound locator—in fact, a “‘super-lo- 
cator.”” It greatly extends the radius of hearing and “actu- 
ally directs the searchlight automatically on the target 
thus entirely eliminating the human element and speed- 
ing up the slow and somewhat laborious method of hand 
manipulation.” 

It is also pointed out that, at 300 miles an hour, which 
is five miles a minute, even a few seconds gained in getting 
on the target can mean the difference between a success- 
ful raid and a raid successfully met. 
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MECHANIZATION 
European data. \n the Royal Tank Corps Jow nal, 


we find the data on foreign mechanization summa ized 
below. 


French motorized division. The French motorize: dj. 
vision is reported to comprise: 


1 Air cooperation squadron (12 planes) 


Tank regiment 

1 battalion of light tanks (Renault and Hoitch 
kiss ) 

1 battalion of medium tanks (Medium Tank D) 


Motorized infantry regiment 

2 motorized battalions 

1 motorcycle battalion 

2 motorized companies of antitank guns 

1 group (battalion) 105-mm. guns 

I group antitank guns 

2 groups, caliber not shown | prebably 75-mm. | 


1 Reconnaissance battalion 
1 company armored cars 
2 motorcycle companies 
1 company of accompanying [mortars, AT guns 
guns (?) | 
1 Artillery group (2 batteries) 
1 Motorized engineer battalion 


Motorized medical supply unit 


German armored divisions. The former three German 
armored divisions each contained some 600 armored ve- 
hicles. This number made the division too unwieldy and 
was accordingly reduced. At the same time the number of 
divisions was increased from three to six. 

Each division is said to comprise: 


2 Tank regiments (about 200 tanks each) 
2 Mechanized infantry regiments 

2 Motorized infantry regiments 

1 Engineer battalion 

1 Signal bactalion 

1 Air cooperation squadron 

1 Motorized artillery regiment 


The tanks are of two types—the light machine of two 
tons (?)*, and the medium of eight tons, each capable of 
25 mph across country. 

The mechanized infantry regiments are equipped with 
three-ton, four-wheeled, armored cars, and eight-ton, six- 
wheeled, armored cars. The light car carries four men 
and a light machine gun; the heavy car, three men, an 
antitank gun, and a heavy machine gun. 

[It is believed that half-track carriers are also used by 
this force, probably by the motorized regiments or by cet- 


tain elements of the mechanized regiments. | 


*Believed by reviewer to be between five and six tons. 
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‘erman cavalry division. The organization of the Ger- 
, mechanized cavalry division is as follows: 


A Tank Brigade of 
2 tank regiments, 
Each of 2 battalions, 
Having 4 tank companies, 
Divided into 4 platoons, 
Of 7 tanks each. 
Total: 448 tanks. 


A “Reconnaissance and Occupation” Brigade having 
1 armored car reconnaissance detachment 

motorized infantry regiment 

1 motorcycle battalion 

1 artillery regiment. 


Italian divisional tanks. The Italian Army has provided 
for tank allotments to corps and divisions. Four regiments 
of infanterie carrieta have been formed from which each 
corps is furnished a battalion containing as many tank com- 
panies as there are divisions in the corps. Each company 
has two platoons of combat tanks and one platoon of fame- 
thrower tanks. Each tank battalion also has a company o 
close-support tanks in which there will be as many pla- 
toons as there are combat tank companies in the battalion. 

The armament of the combat tank is two machine guns; 
that of the fame-thrower tank, one machine gun and one 
flame-thrower trailer; that of the support tank, one 
37-mm. antitank gun. All are said to be light machines 
weighing 54 tons. (It is probable that many or all of 
these are the 3'/-ton Fiat-Carden Loyd “tankettes” such 
as were used in Ethiopia and more recently in Spain.) 
The breakthrough tank is of the same type but is armed 
with either two machine guns or one antitank gun. 

It is intended that these divisional tanks act as infantry- 
accompanying tanks, preceding the leading waves of the 
attack in great depth and about 200 yards ahead of them. 
In the defense they will be used for immediate counter- 
attacks, to stiffen the fire of the fighting line when nec- 
essary, and as highly mobile antitank weapons. 

Italian motorized divisions. Italy has three motorized 
divisions, each consisting of these elements: 


2 Motorized infantry regiments comprising 
2 or 3 battalions of 
3 rifle companies 
1 heavy machine-gun platoon 
1 Motorized heavy machine-gun battalion 
1 Light tank battalion, in which are grouped 
3 tank companies (34 combat tanks, 12 flame- 
thrower tanks) 
1 company 81-mm. guns (more probably mor- 
tars) 
I company 47-mm. antitank guns 
1 chemical platoon 
1 battery 20-mm. antiaircraft guns 
1 Motorized artillery regiment comprising 
2 groups 75-mm. guns (3 batteries of 4 guns in 
each group) 


I group 100-mm. howitzers (3 batteries of 4 
guns ) 


Italian “fast” divisions. Besides its three motorized di- 
visions the Italian Army also has three celeri or “fast” 
divisions. These are quite different from the motorized 
units as will be seen below. In a celeri division there are 
two principal groupings— 

1st (Reconnaissance ) Group 
2 cavalry regiments 
1 Bersaglieri cyclist battalion 
1 horse artillery group of 75-mm. guns 
2d (Combat ) Group 
1 motorized Bersaglieri battalion 
1 motorized Bersaglieri machine-gun battalion 
1 light tank group (30 tanks) 
1 motorized artillery regiment 
I group 75-mm. guns 
I group 105-mm. guns 
1 chemical platoon 

The fast division has replaced the former cavalry di- 
vision. In the latter there was a Bersaglieri regiment of 
two cyclist battalions. In the new “fast” division there 
are two Bersaglieri battalions in the 2d Group and one in 
the rst Growp (Reconnaissance). The battalion in the 
reconnaissance group comprises three cyclist rifle com- 
panies, in each of which there are 12 light machine guns, 
and one cyclist heavy machine-gun company. One of 
the motorized Bersaglieri battalions in the 2d or Combat 
Group consists of three rifle companies (16 light auto- 
matic guns each), one machine-gun company of sixteen 
heavy machine guns, and a mortar platoon of nine mortars. 
The other Bersaglieri battalion in the 2d Group is a motor- 
ized machine-gun unit; it has a machine-gun company of 
sixteen light automatics and a light tank company of 
twelve tanks. 

When the “fast” division and the motorized division 
were tried out in maneuvers against each other in 1937, 
the higher mobility and maneuvering power of the “fast” 
division showed to advantage against the ponderousness 
and vulnerability of the motorized division. 


Russian mechanization. The Russian Army is said to 
have five divisions and nine independent brigades fully 
motorized. It is claimed to give each of the normal-type 
divisions a motorized reconnaissance group, and to reduce 
the frontier guards of the western frontier and regroup 
them into seven motorized divisions. All Russian cavalry 
divisions already have three mechanized squadrons of 
light tanks and armored cars. 

The Army is said to have a total of 3,000 to 4,000 tanks, 
mostly of the light Christie type, manufactured in Russia. 
(Other sources indicate that the proportion of Christie- 
type machines is less than half the total and probably no 
greater than one-fourth.) 

The Royal Tank Corps Journal credits the Russian 
Army with two mechanized divisions, six armored car 
regiments, and eighteen armored car groups. One of these 
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armored car regiments and six groups form part of the 
Far Eastern Army. 

Recently a number of units have been equipped with 
amphibian armored cars. These are six-wheel Fords weigh- 
ing 10 tons, powered with 85 h.p. engines that give them 
a speed of 40 mph on land and 7 mph on water. Each has 
a crew of four and carries one 37-mm gun, one caliber 
0.30 machine gun, and one light machine’ gun. 


7 7 y 
TANKS AND ANTITANK DEFENSE 


Snow Forts. Too often are weather effects upon com- 
bat slighted, if not disregarded, in map problems and 
even in field exercises and maneuvers, since the latter 
usually take place in summer and on favorable terrain. 
Yet the World War demonstrated, and the little World 
War in Spain proved anew, that the tremendous numbers 
of motors and mechanized vehicles (to say nothing of 
aircraft) employed in modern combat make weather and 
climatic conditions a factor of ever-increasing importance 
in present-day warfare. Especially does winter and its ac- 
companying ice and snow create entirely different combat 
conditions. How winter affects tank operations and de- 
fense against tanks is the topic of Captain G. LeGouest’s 
discussion in La Revue d'Infanterie for March, 1939. 

He points out that tanks can cross ground in summer 
which, covered by over a foot and a half of snow, they 
cannot cross at all. On the other hand, marshes and 
streams that are barriers in summer may be crossed in 
winter if the ice is thick enough. At least a foot of ice is 
desirable, says the author. Therefore, where a stream 
frozen to this thickness must be used as an obstacle to 
enemy tanks, a channel must be cut of sufficient width 
to deny s anning. 

The fr ve of woods as an obstacle is reduced in winter 
because trees are dry and more easily broken, and also 
because the absence of foliage improves visibility and thus 
facilitates the control of tanks. 


Here, however, we may interpose another thought: 
The absence of foliage makes it difficult to conceal a tank 
unit from air observation and therefore reduces the chance 
of delivering a surprise tank attack. Moreover, the ab- 
sence of foliage on trees and bushes, and the absence of 
long grass, or standing grain fields denies a tank unit all 
the natural concealment to be found in summer as pro- 
tection from hostile ground observation and fire. 


The author next draws attention to the fact that frozen 
ground may preclude the construction of artificial ob- 
stacles like tank traps, ditches, or cutaway banks of 
streams and hillsides. Again, alternate thawing and 
freezing may reduce the value of antitank obstacles of 
this type. 

However, a different kind of barrier is suggested, 
given a few inches of snow as working material. Snow 
can be used to form banks or ramparts designed to make 
attacking tanks slip, slide, or stop. Effectiveness depends 
on the height and breadth of the rampart and the slope of 
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the ground leading up to it. The breadth shou! | be 


twelve feet or more to be effective against light « anks 
and twenty feet or better against medium tanks. The 
practicable height (or depth) should range from s x to 
eight feet. The slope in the direction of the eremy 
should be from thirty to forty-five degrees. The near 
side should be as nearly vertical as practicable. Pac cing 
of the snow must be avoided in piling it up. 

To make it impracticable for hostile machines to ch itge 
this obstacle at high speed in order to plow through by 
momentum, it is suggested that an “‘auxiliary”” rampart, 
half as big as the main one, be thrown up some filteen 
to twenty feet in front and with a stretch of snow a foot 
and a half deep in between the two. 

According to generally recognized principles, this ob. 
stacle like other antitank barriers should be covered by 
the flanking fire of antitank guns in order to immobilize 
tanks temporarily held up, and by automatic weapons tc 
enfilade any hostile troops that may seek to employ the 
rampart as cover during their attack. 

Obviously a snow bank will be most effective when it 
is on a slope that must be ascended by attacking machines. 
It will also be far easier to prepare, because the necessary 
snow can simply be raked dowphill and loosely piled up. 

Antitank mines are a problem to use when snow lies 
deep on the ground, in as much as they may not detonate 
but merely be pressed down into the snow when run over. 
To insure effectiveness, they should be employed where 
the snow is not deep and the ground beneath is especially 
hard. In deep snow it may be possible to put them on 
“foundations” of brush, stumps, rocks, or the like. 
Naturally they should be concealed with snow, care being 
taken that melting snow does not penetrate the fuse and 
rust the functioning parts. 

Captain LeGouest’s ideas and those expressed in the 
Russian article to which he refers, are out of season now 
as summer is beginning, but they are well worth remem- 
bering. A test of their soundness wouldn’t be amiss. 


Prign 099 
GERMANY 
The Czech me eT Line — From Inside. The 


growth of those steel-and-concrete boundary barriers, the 
French Maginot Line and the German Limes Line, has 
resulted in much free speculation as to their ultimate 
value in war. In point of fact, very little is known about 
these fortifications and what information is released is 
clearly of the inspired “official” variety designed to bolster 
home morale or inspire fear in a potential enemy. 

But the fall of Czechoslovakia last autumn brings in 
its train some interesting revelations regarding the Czech 
frontier fortifications that had been designed to repel a 
German attack. In as much as Czech national defense 
ideas had been heavily influenced by French policy and 
subsidies, it was natural to expect that from the Czech 
fortifications one might learn much about the Maginot 


Line. Here is what one German officer reports on the 
Czech border defenses. 
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is officer—Colonel Biermann of the Reich’s Engi- 
discussed his findings in a recent number of the 
1an Engineer Quarterly. He remarks, in opening, 
after seeing the vast girdle of works that surrounded 
hoslovakia and calculating the immense manpower 
necessary to hold them, one might, well wonder if the 
Czechs had not run counter to the principle that fortifi- 
cations should economize in personnel in order to release 
croops for a war of maneuver. 


After this bit of preliminary headshaking, Colonel 
Biermann gets down to business to describe the various 
types of works that made up the Czech “Maginot” Line. 
As the German troops streamed across the border they 
found that the fortifications grew progressively stronger 
as they penetrated the country. There were some excep- 
tions to this rule, which will be discussed later. The bor- 
der outposts on the roads consisted in the main of con- 
crete-wall barricades, loopholed for rifle fire. Extending 
halfway across the road, alternately right and left, these 
barricades were designed to slow down trafic which was 
to be halted altogether by a final road barrier that ex- 
tended wholly across the highway. 


On the little-traveled country and farmroads, lengths 
of steel rails imbedded in concrete were supplemented by 
improvised vehicle- -delaying arrangements. There is no 
mention of road mines, although Colonel Biermann says 
that many bridges were destroyed. There was little evi- 
dence along the highways of blockhouses or pillboxes 
from which fire could be brought to bear upon the barri- 
cades; apparently there had aot been time enough to con- 
struct these. 


In the Bohemian Basin, light fortifications extended in 
a line of outposts and showed evidence of hasty prepara- 
tion. These outposts, of which Colonel Biermann esti- 
mates some 2,000 were prepared, were designed primarily 
for shelter against rifle fe and shell splinters. 

Behind the outer line of light defenses, the Germans 
came upon the medium fortifications known as “ear” 
posts, so called because of a pair of concrete flanges (ears) 
visible when approaching the works frontally. Behind the 
ears were loopholes for machine-gun and antitank fire. 
Because of this peculiar construction the pillboxes could 
fire only to the hanks: very few had provision for frontal 
fire and then only when situated on a reverse slope secure 
from long-range observed fire. In areas of tactical impor- 
tance the ear-post groupments were stiffened by heavy 
works sited among the pillboxes. 

Along some sections of the Czech-German boundary 
northwest of Moravia the heavy works were the only line 
of defense. As in the case of the ear posts these were de- 
signed to furnish only flanking fire, om their armament 
was, of course, much heavier. 


Colonel Biermann estimates that the heavy works 
could withstand the fire of guns up to about twelve-inch 
caliber. The roofs and walls were of reinforced concrete 
up to eight inches in thickness. Here he observes that 
the tactical principle seemed to differ from the French 


doctrine of meeting the enemy with weakness that grows 
progressively stronger. In the Moravian valleys the 
Czechs expected to give an invader the stiffest of resist- 
ance from the very beginning. 

At keypoints in the Moravian position several fortif- 
cations were combined in one massive strong point that 
was proof against the heaviest metal. The roofs and walls 
approximated eleven feet in thickness; the turret armor 
averages twelve inches. 

Colonel Biermann’s verdict is that in October, 1938, 
one could only say with respect to the Czech forts: 

“Everything still incomplete.” The defensive belt could 
hardly be called a continuous front and a penetration in a 
few weak spots would have resulted in a collapse of the 
entire system. But, had the European political situation 
given the Czechs additional breathing space—then, says 
Colonel Biermann, that would have been another story. 
In fact, he judges that given another year in which to 
prepare—say until this October—the Czechs could have 
held out behind their fortifications long enough to justify 
major assistance from other European powers. 

There appears to have been only one item lacking in 
the little country’s national defense system: Time. And 
of that desperate need, the Czechs may well echo Na- 
poleon’s dictum: ““Ask me for anything except time.” 
—— 


AIRCRAFT 
They're Getting Faster Every Day. Military planes 


are being built with speeds over 400 miles an hour. The 
average airline speed during 1938 in the United States 
was 182 miles an hour, 6 miles faster than in 1937; 15°/, 
more passengers were carried and 15°/, more air mail; 
39! U. S. airliners were in operation, of which 102 were 
in international operation by U. S. carriers. 

Jane’s All the World’s Aircraft for 1938 rates the 
Italian Savoias at 270 and 295 miles per hour and says 
each carries three machine guns and a bomb load of 2 640 
pounds. It rates the German Messerschmidt single-seat 
fighter monoplane at 310 miles per hour with a range of 
373 miles, or roughly 75 minutes of operation at top 
speed. The Dornier twin-engined bombers, some of which 
are said to have been used in Spain, carry 2,200 pounds, 
have a range of 1,490 miles, and a maximum speed of 
292 mph. The Heinkel bombers used in Spain are be- 
lieved to be a military adaptation of the Heinkel twin- 
engined commercial monoplane whose top speed is 250 
mph. The British Hawker “Hurricane,” which made a 
record flight from Edinburgh to South England, has a 
top of 335. 

Lieutenant Kelsey’s 2,400-mile average (elapsed time) 
was 310 mph; Howard Hughes’ 2,445-mile average 
(elapsed time) in 1937, 327 mph. 

Logistics used to be calculated in miles per hour or per 
day. They still are, but when it comes to figuring for the 
air arm it has to be done in minutes and seconds. Especi- 
ally in establishing and operating an antiaircraft warning 
service. 
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The War is Here 


France, England and Poland are at war against Ger- 
many. Italy and Soviet Russia are on the sidelines. The 
British dominions are rallying about the mother country. 
Again Europe is aflame and its very civilization is rock- 
ing and reeling. True, for the past few years one could see 
war approaching with gigantic strides. Even the man in 
our streets saw what was coming. That was easy, but 
even the experts and scholars cannot today predict what 
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the future holds. Man, the cunning homo sapien , has 


dev eloped destructive power so great that his very mode 
of life, his cities, towns, industry and his entire c. ltuy 
faces a perilous future. European civilization may | ace , 


complete ruin—even annihilation. The scholars are be. 
wildered or pessimistic about the future. 

But let the scholars worry about that, for the militar, 
man cannot be interested in the political, economic, ot 
sociological situation which may evolve. The soldier mus: 
be and is keenly interested in how the new weapons of 

war are used and how they affect the tactics evolving. 
That is his problem and, never fear, changes can be ex- 
pected. For instance: Where does the air force fit int: 
modern war; what is the fate of tanks, armored cars, anti- 
tank guns, light machine guns, mortars? How can the 
infantry be best used? What does motor transportation 
mean in a modern campaign? All these and hundreds 
of other things will be decided in this war between great 
world powers. They will change warfare and many 
studies and decisions regarding the weapons and utensils 
of war may have to be scrapped. Not scholastic calm, 
but the present roaring war will give the ultimate answer 
Because of this the soldier needs to keep a keen eye on 
this war. Through the censorship facts will filter that will 
clarify the methods of modern war-making. Frankly, we 
need such information if our army is to be modern. It 
must avoid old-fashioned organizations or tools that might 
fit the last world war but are archaic today. 

It is far more important for us to know how the mod- 
ern implements of war are used than to know the location 
of troops and the progress of a campaign. We care 
nothing about a battle, but every thing about war’s tools 
and how they are used. The fact is that the complete 
understanding of any battle will wait for the peace that 
follows the war. History proves that. But how troops 
and machines fight in a modern war is the thing we must 
know, and those things cannot be hidden like troop move- 
ments. Today we have a great war in a mechanistic age. 
The winner, one can hazard a guess and say, will be the 
people who smoothly convert mechanisms to war. That 
is the most important point to think of because all must 
know of war's implements, while only the high command 
must know of the modern type of strategy. 

There is one thing that is extremely important: What 
is the value of the deep, the huge, fortified lines that 
rim France and Germany? What can be done against the 
Maginot or Siegfried Lines? Can either line be burst, and 
exactly how can the tools of war be used to penetrate these 
gigantic masses of concrete and steel that cover troops 
and the instruments of war? Perhaps the lines of war 
cannot be burst—who knows? 

There is so much to learn, so much to look for, so much 
to study, and time flies swiftly. The professional soldier 
has a task that is by no means easy. The past does not 
help. The great thing is study of the present. 

The INFANTRY JouRNAL will regard this war in a pro- 
fessional manner without bias. In so far as possible, we 
will try to analyze modern war for our own benefit 
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ng else. So far as regulations and foreign censorship 
pe it, The JourNnaL will follow this plan. Only the 
ture ce will tell how much we can glean and spread on 
these pages. There is much to learn. How much can we 


obtain? 
1 7. - 2 


Montana—The First State of All 


lr the history of our country there have been many 

“firsts” among its states. Delaware was first to ratify the 
Constitution, and Kentucky was the first to enter the 

Union after the original Thir- 
teen formed it. In agriculture 
and industry, also, one state 
or another stands foremost in 
this crop or that product. 
Now, it is the State of Mon- 
tana, where the Great Plains 
and the Rockies come to- 
gether, the land of the High- 
wood, Little Rockies, Big 
Snowy, and Bear Paws mountains and the Sweet Grass 
hills, the home of the buffalo, the elk, and the blacktailed 
deer—it is now Montana who leads her sister states in 
achievement. For the officers of the State of Montana 
National Guard have, without solicitation or ballyhoo, 
and without a single exception, entered their names as 
subscribers to The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

The first of Montana's state troops consisted of the 
Montana Volunteer Militia, organized in 1877 during 
the Nez Percé War. Units of iis force were twice en- 
gaged with hostile tribes. 

In 1887, the First Regiment of Infantry was formed and 
recognized as National Guard, and in 1898 this regiment, 
increased to 50 officers and 1 ,g10 enlisted men by ens 
tary enlistment, was sent to the Philippines where i 
served throughout the Insurrection, taking part in many 
fights. Montana also furnished one squadron of the 3d 
U.S. Volunteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) . 

The 2d Montana Infantry dates from 1901, when its 
first company was organized, and by 1908 was formed as 
a regiment.. This unit was mustered into federal service 
on June 27, 1916, and soon entrained for the Mexican 
Border. This service came to an end on November 3 of 
the same year to return to Montana. On April 7, 1917, 
the regiment was again sworn into federal service, and 
after some months in training camps, embarked for 
France as the 163d Infantry on December 14. The regi- 
ment was split up in France and most of its troops were 
assigned to the 1st, 26th, 32d, and 42d Divisions. The 
remnants of the regiment were, however, reassembled in 
March, 1918, as a replacement and training unit. In spite 
of the fact that the old 2d Regiment never met the enemy 
as a unit, its losses in the war totalled 154 dead and 298 
wounded, and eighteen of its members received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. 

Montana, of course, furnished many other troops to 
the World War army, nearly 40,000 in all. Here, too, 


Montana led every state in the Union in the ratio of 


soldiers, sailors, and marines, to total population. She fur- 
nished approxim: ately one man in arms for every ten peo 
ple i in the state. 


After the War, the present 163d Infantry was reor- 
ganized in 1921; C ompany D, 116th Medical Regiment 
was federally recognized in 1936; and Company D, 116th 
Quartermaster Regiment, in 1937. 


Montana, in the past and at the present, has every rea 
son for pride in her milit: ary standing among the states. 


“Always Ready” 


The 140th Infantry (Missouri National Guard) has a 
military heritage dating back to the beginning of the 
Civil War when it was organized as the 1st Infantry, 
Missouri State Guards. It first fought on August 10, 
1861, in the Battle of Wilson’s Creek. 

The 1st Missouri Infantry and the 3d Missouri Infan- 
try were merged in 1862 to form the 6th Missouri, and 
became Confederate States troops until March 1865. The 
6th was in the midst of the fray at the battles of Lexing- 
ton, Elkhorn, Iuka, Corinth, Grand Bluff, Port Gibson, 
Baker's Creek, Vicksburg, Franklin, and Nashville. 


In 1898 the 6th was reorganized and mustered into 
federal service at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, and served 
in Cuba from December 1898 to April 1899. It headed the 
column that marched into Havana on New Year's Day. 
Mustered out in 1899 at Savannah, Georgia, it was re- 
organized in 1go1 as the 6th Separate Battalion, Missouri 
National Guard. In 1908 the battalion was expanded to 
form the 6th Infantry, but was disbanded in 1914. 


Reorganized once more as the 6th Infantry, the regi 
ment entered into federal service in 191 
Doniphan, Oklahoma, the 6th and 3d Missouri were 
merged to form the 140th Infantry, part of the 7oth 
Infantry Brigade, 35th Division. 


7, and at Camp 


The 140th sailed from Hoboken in April, 1918. From 
June to August it had some quiet-sector training in the 
Vosges Mountains. It left this area to act as reserves in 
the St. Mihiel attack. From September 26 to 30, the regi- 
ment was part of the assault echelon in the Meuse- 
Argonne and was reliev ed on October 1 after heavy casu- 
alties. Readers will recall the story of those days told in 
“The Second Platoon,” INFANTRY JouRNAL, March-April, 
May-June, 1939, by Captain William S. Tripler, Infan 


try, “who served as a sergeant in the 1goth at the time. 


The regiment was reorganized as the 6th Missouri in 
1921, but to preserve the traditions of the World War 
regiment, it was redesignated the 140th Infantry, receiv- 
ing the records of the wartime regiment including battle 
streamers for Alsace, Lorraine, and Meuse-Argonne. 


The regiment occupies a widespread area, from West 
Plains eastward to Cape Girardeau, and from Steele (in 
the so-called “‘boot-heel””) northward to Festus (30 miles 
south of St. Louis). Regimental headquarters is at Ca- 
ruthersville. 
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Winners, 





1. U. S. Infantry 2,757 
eR eer ee 2,753 
3. U. S. Marine Corps » asa 
4. U.S. Engineers .............2,713 
5. Ohio National Guard _saarea 
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“Stand Fast, Mississippians!"’ 

The 155th Infantry (First Mississippi) is the seventh 
oldest regiment in point of service in the United States. 
It traces directly back to the Adams County Militia 
organized by official order of Governor Winthrop Sar- 
gent on September 8, 1798. This first regiment of Mis- 
sissippi troops became the First Mississippi Militia in 
1802, and has, since that early day, taken a part in every 
war of the United States. 

In 1806 the regiment assembled for the Sabine cam- 
paign, and again in 1807 for service against the threatened 
insurrection that Aaron Burr was accused of leading. In 
the War of 1812, the First a i under General 
F. L. Claiborne, fought in extended campaign against 
the Creek Indians, and troops of the regiment assisted 
General Andrew Jackson in the capture of Pensacola late 
in 1814 and were with him at the Battle of New Orleans. 

It was the First Mississippi, too, that gained glory for 
its name and for its leader, Colonel Jefferson Davis, when 
Monterey was stormed in 1846, and again when the regi- 
ment stood fast against great odds at Buena Vista. In this 

war the regiment was known as the Mississippi Rifles 
from the fact that Jefferson Davis insisted upon the rifle 





National Rifle Team Match, 1939 





THE WINNERS 


Sitting (left to right): Lieutenant J. L. Throck- 
morton, Sergeant C. Brown (winner National 
Individual Rifle Match), Sergeant O. L. Lowe, 
Lieutenant Colonel C. M. Easley (team cap- 
tain), Sergeant C. W. Wills, Sergeant W. H. 
Gothard, Private First Class M. L. Cherry. 
Standing (left to right ): Sergeant C. H. Culver, 
Corporal W. L. Baker, Sergeant L. Dawson, 
Sergeant A. Miller, Sergeant O. L. Gallman, 
Corporal W. Giacobbe, Private First Class D. 
S. Huntley, Corporal T. A. Ferenc. 






6. Marine Corps Reserve No. 1 2,79) 
7. California National Guard | 2 60¢ 
8. U.S. Coast Guard ........ 694 
9. Connecticut National Guard 2 6g 
10. Pennsylvania Civilian ..... 667 
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as its arm. The Civil War saw this already veteran unit 
serving through the full four years of the conflict, first at 
Hopkinsville, Bowling Green, and Columbus, Kentucky; 
then at Fort Donelson and at Corinth; then in defense of 
Vicksburg at Port Hudson; and finally under Johnston 
in his famous Georgia campaign and under Hood at 
Franklin and Nashville. 

In the Spanish-American War the First Mississippi 
mobilized at Chickamauga but the war was over before 
it could get in a lick of fighting. The World War saw 
it once more join the colors early when it became the 
155th Infantry in 1917. On reaching France in 1918, like 
many another old unit of the National Guard, it did not 
go into battle as an organization. 

The First Mississippi has been commanded, since 1923, 
by Colonel George E. Hogaboom, who went to France 
with it, and Wty served on the staff of the commanding 
general at Archangel in 1919. The regiment is the first 
National Guard unit to be issued the new M1 Garand 
rifle, and during the summer just past used the new 
weapon in its field- -training period. 

A regiment with a history and with traditions lik: 
those of the 155th Infantry (First Mississippi) is a doubly 
welcome addition to our Roll of Honor. 
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HONOR ROLL 


26th Infantry**** 

2o1st Infantry (W. Va. N.G.)**** 
34th Infantry**** 

3d Infantry**** 

130th Infantry (Illinois N.G.) **** 
124th Infantry (Florida N.G.)*** 
11th Infantry*** 

22d Infantry*** 

North Texas CCC District®*** 

roth Infantry*** 

South Texas CCC District*** 

2d Infantry*** 

161st Inf. (Washington N.G.)*** 
30th Infantry*** 

33d Infantry*** 

182d Inf. (Fifth Massachusetts) *** 
35th Infantry** 

7th Infantry** 

132d Infantry (Illinois N.G.)** 
167th Infantry (Fourth Alabama) ** 
62d Brigade (Ala.-Fla. N.G.)** 
Minnesota CCC District** 

Dakota CCC District** 

8th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)** 

14th Infantry** 

29th Infantry** 

Boise (Idaho) CCC District** 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Fort Lewis CCC District** 

165th Infantry (69th New York) ** 

131st Infantry (Illinois N.G.)** 

Medford (Oregon) CCC Districr** 

rsoth Infantry (W. Va. N.G.)** 

38th Infantry** 

185th Infantry (California N.G.)** 

12th Infantry (less 1st Battalion) ** 

66th Inf. (less 2d & 3d Battalions) ** 

145th Infantry (Ohio N.G.)** 

Sacramento (Calif.) CCC District*®* 

Fort Brady CCC District®* 

66th Brigade (Illinois N.G.) ** 

316th Infantry* 

4th Infantry* 

gth Infantry* 

25th Infantry* 

Fresno (California) CCC District* 

Special Troops, 33d Division* 

124th Field Artillery (Illinois N.G.)* 

129th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)* 

4th Miltary District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps* 

Oklahoma CCC District* 

Arizona CCC District* 

18st Inf. (Sixth Massachusetts) * 

65th Brigade (Illinois N.G.)* 


STATES 


Arkansas CCC District* 

57th Infantry (PS)* 

3d Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps* 

Southern CCC District* 

28th Infantry* 

135th Infantry (Minnesota N.G.) 

31st Infantry 

ist Infantry 

149th Infantry (Kentucky N.G.) 

gth Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps 

aire Infantry 
75th Brigade (Kentucky-West 
"VFiagions N.G.) 

296th Infantry (Puerto Rico N.G.) 

168th Infantry (lowa N.G.) 

140th Infantry (Missouri N.G.) 

ist Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps 

General Service Schools, 
Philippine Army 

155th Infantry (First Mississippi) 

3d Battalion, rogth Inf. (Pa. N.G.) 

138th Infantry (Missouri N.G.) 

8th Military District, Philipppine 


Army T raining C amps 








Montana National Guard 
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More Stars Than Ever 


Sometimes on autumn nights the skies are almost pat- 
terned with the paths of shooting stars. There are many 
of them, but each flashes for only a moment into the 
stratosphere and then is gone. 

This year, as August melted rapidly into September, the 
stars of our Honor Roll grew splendidly in number. But 
these stars, happily, are not just lighted lines of brilliance 
in the night. They appear; and then with steady glow 
they add their luster to those that have flashed into bright- 
ness before them. 

The 130th Infantry (Illinois N. G.) now joins the 
glorious few in the four-star group. The 33d Infantry and 
the 182d Infantry (Fifth Massachusetts) form a three- 
star cluster after their names. 

A most heartening list of hundred percenters receive 
their second star: the 150th Infantry (West Virginia 
N. G.); the 38th Infantry; the 185th Infantry (Cali- 
fornia N. G.); the rath Infantry (less 1st Battalion) ; 
the 66th Infantry (less 2d and 3d Battalions); the 145th 
Infantry (Ohio N. G.); the Sacramento (California) 
CCC District; the Fort Brady (Michigan) CCC Dis- 
trict; the Fort Brady (Michigan) CCC District; and the 
66th Brigade (Illinois N. G.) 


Missouri National Guard 


Four units—the 57th Infantry (PS); the 3d Military 
District, Philippine y tion the Southern CCC District; 
and the 28th Infantry—step proudly up to have their 
first stars pinned upon them. 

Here are enough new stars all at once to make about 
three Big Dippers. But the stars are not all. Once more the 
Honor Roll has grown in length as well as brilliance. In 
another place we welcome the State of Montana to the 
list. We are also proud to announce the arrival of the 
155th Infantry (First Mississippi) to the list, and the 
3d Battalion of the rogth Infantry (Pennsylvania N. G.). 

As we go to press word is received that all Infantry of- 
ficers of the Missouri National Guard have come in 100°/, 
for The JourNac. Included are the 138th Infantry, the 
staffs of the 35th Division and 7oth Brigade, and officers 
of the Special Troops. In addition, the 8th Military 
District (Philippine Army Training Camps) announces 
that it has reached the 100°/, mark. 

The histories of these newest additions will be carried 
in the next issue. 

Whatever may be the tribulations of the editors in get- 
ting out your JourNAL, those troubles seem small indeed 
when, with each issue, comes the reward of tallying up 


the Roll of Honor. 

















Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $8.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with 
scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover 
around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred 
words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to 
the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 
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Statecraft and the Schools 


The human is the product of the civil schools. Unques- 
tionably, then, the schools are a statecraft problem, not a 
problem for schoolmen who are mainly technicians. The 
fact that they have a philosophy of their own does not nec- 
essarily mean that such a philosophy is adequate. Measured 
by their philosophy they may turn out a satisfactory product, 
but if such a product cannot help a state to exist in this 
hostile world, it is worthless. The schoolmasters need guid- 
ance. Permitting them to determine the type of product 
they will turn out and the method for doing it is putting 
more power in one group's hands than any democracy can 
permit. The folly of this can be seen when the latest study 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund flatly states that the educators 
as a group lack brains and distinction. Ir is high tume for the 
statesman to look into his schools. They produce the people 
that must withstand tomorrow's wars and produce tomor- 
row's army. 


Thus in one paragraph does Major J. Halpin Connolly 
bring to the bar of Justice the schools of our country, in a 
thought provoking article “War in a Mechanistic Civili- 

zation” in the July-August INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

He says that the Julius Rosenwald Fund ‘ ‘flatly states” 
that we pedagogs lack brains and distinction. That is 
subjective, a matter of opinion, not a fact proven. But let 
that pass and agree with the report. There are numerous 
reasons why such might logically be the case, and it is 
important to know what these reasons are if we are to cor- 
rect the situation. Wiser heads than mine have recog- 
nized the causes, and in vain have striven to correct the 
situation. Hence, I shall make no effort to outdo these 
men who have spent their lives in the field of education; 
men, I must say, who equal in both brains and distinction 
any similar group of leaders in any profession. 

But Major Connolly's comment on the quality of our 
teachers, important as it is, is small potatoes compared 
with his views concerning the place of schools in a 
democracy. Sadly I agree with him that we are not all 
that we should be, but from there on I lock horns with 
him in deadly combat. 

He accepts without question or qualification the educa- 
tional creed of the dictators—that education (?) must 
serve the state and not the individual, and that the best 
teacher is the one who spouts the propaganda of a poli- 

tician who happens to be in power, never attempting to 
exercise his own judgment as to its truth. 
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Democracy is founded on a belief in the individual: its 
greatest exponent, Thomas Jefferson, declared that gov- 
ernment best which governed least. At least some of us 
who are schoolmen believe with him that America is to 
be strengthened by teaching pupils the vital necessity of 
searching for truth, and not by turning our schools into 
propaganda centers, however laudable the aim, and how- 
ever plausible the argument. 

Who is the statesman to say that the philosophy of the 
schoolmen is less effective than his own in gitding the 
pupil to meet the wars of tomorrow? Such a statesman 
must come from a land where there is but one political 
party, else each turn of the wheel of fortune will cause 
the hapless schoolmen to unteach the propaganda they 
taught under the preceding administration. 

Every dictator has professed to be motivated solely by 
interest in the welfare of all his people. Are we, who hap- 
pen to disagree with them as to the place of the individual 
in the scheme of things, to ape them in such fundamental 
problems as education? The exodus of world renowned 
educators from the realms of the dictators does not argue 
that governmentally controlled philosophy in the schools 
has improved the type of teachers to be found there. 

It is stated that we pedagogs are technicians whose chief 
virtue, if any, is an ability to impart knowledge. But we 
lack the ability to know what to impart. It is almost 
universally agreed among teachers that our curriculum con- 
stantly needs overhauling, but frankly we do not trust the 
statesman to do that job of renovating for the children. 
(By the way, how are we to recognize a “‘statesman’ 
when we see him?). I cannot conceive of a democratic 
America in which the teachers of the nation act merely as 
Charley McCarthys for a small group of Edgar Bergens 
in Washington. 

We have too long accepted the dictators’ boasts of in- 
vincibility, without having seen them tried in the fery 
furnace of a long war. We do not know that every dicta- 
tor fears the enemies he has made in his ruthless climb to 
power. Every dictatorship has had its blood purges, 
purges which have swept into oblivion those who were 
even suspected of having any opinion contrary to that of 
the leader. Opposition, voiceless though it may be, exists. 
And the most brutally effective police systems in the 
history of mankind cannot entirely kill it. When war 
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) CEREBRATIONS 


ilfs such a nation that opposition will get in its deadly 

<, and because it has always had to hight for its very 

in times of peace, it will be the more capable of 

raging the eftorts of the nation in the hurly-burly of 

Conspirators are bred by oppression, and trained by 

learning how to survive, even though a price is set on 
their heads. 

Here we do have every variety of political belief known 
to man, and teachers of every political creed are found in 
our schools. If it is national suicide for our school chil- 
dren to hear all sides of an argument, then democracy 
is a farce, and the totalitarian powers have arrived at the 
only solution. 

But as a schoolman who has had some contact with the 
military for nearly a quarter of a century, I'll take ” 
garrulous, disputatious, Hell roarin’ American buck 
vate over the zealot who has been nurtured on balderdash 
since infancy. The glory of war doesn’t exist for the non- 
propagandized American soldier. He knows that war is a 
damnably dirty business before he goes into it, and recog- 
nizing its occasional necessity he wants to get it over with 
as soon as possible. On the other hand I'll bet my last 
dime that the blood and glory boys who have been reared 
from infancy on propaganda are going to discover in their 
first skirmish that they have been kidded by experts. 
a All Quiet on the Western Front is too true 
for the dictators to permit their boys to read. 

By all means let us work constantly toward a higher 
standard of personnel i in the teaching profession. But let's 
not be stampeded into a condemnation of our entire edu- 
cational system because a couple of ex-corporals over in 


Europe have different ideas. 
CapTAIN P. C. Greene, Inf.-Res. 
P.C.G. 


P.S.: I'm an ex-corporal myself. 
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Statecraft and the Schools—A Reply 


Captain Greene’s study in reply to a part of my article 
has much that leads to thought, but unfortunately it does 
not carry the thought to the end. He is convinced that 
dictatorship is bad and un-American, and he is quite 
tight. But there is nothing in the original article that 
indicates that dictatorship is the only cure for the educa- 
tional hodge-podge we have in our public schools. My 
article pointed out the school error but did not give the 
answer, nor will this reply sketch in how the government 
should exactly handle the matter. Yet, to answer offhand 
one might say that a Federal board of life tenure and con- 
—- no schoolmasters but having the national reputa- 
tion of the Supreme Court, would be one way of handling 
the national school problems. One cannot see dictator- 
ship there. Flatly, schools can be made sound without 
creating a dictatorship; nor will there be as much politics 
as involves today’s schools. 

Captain Greene shows how the present school systems 
are organized and indicates they have no connection with 
a dictator. Yet, as a matter of fact, many states control 
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And 
don't forget that. True, the head 
of state education is by no means a dictator 
education. 


their schools by a state law and money 
there is politics played 


assistance. 


outside of 
He is an educator himself and very likely in- 
doctrinated with the dogma of John Dewey. He and his 
lower te achers may be a ‘bookish set, cert: uinly a soci: il one, 
but quite likely they may be lacking in deep feeling for 
philosophy. | have heard too m: ny educators unctuously 
babble John Dewey as if it were an incantation they were 
voicing. They were not widening a vista; they were only 
mouthing a puzzling memorization. 

Actually, John Dewey, who is sanctified by the te ach 
ing profession, is overrated. Let’s take a great sc ientist’s 
opinion of his work. Doctor Alexis Carrel, a Nobel Prize 
winner, says this: “A similar occurrence took place in the 
United States in the organization of the elementary 
schools. John Dewey, whe i is a philosopher, undertook to 
improve the education of American children. But his 
methods were suited to the schema, the abstraction, which 
his professional bias made him take for the concrete child.” 
Note the phrase professional bias. In short, the technician 
in education has made a sorrowful blunder. Society suffers. 

Turning to another brilliant scholar, Earnest Albert 
Hooton, Professor of Anthropology at Harvard Univer- 
sity, we get the following: “We pretend that our chil- 
dren discontinue their it ation at varying periods be 
cause they reach the point of comfortable satiety at dif 
ferent ages. It seems probable, however, that the majority 
stop because they are defeated and unhappy and are not 
only incapable of further profit, but have derived very 
little from the whole process, and perhaps even a good 
deal of loss. Their failure in education is due not salah 
to their mental limitations, but perhaps often to ours in 
not realizing the diversity of educational needs required 
by different ty pes and qualities of mind.” 

That is our situation, and there is no sound reason why 
a series of technicians should control education. 
dash hither and yon after new ideas. 


They 
Yet they have not 
yet developed a system to fit youngsters or adolescents for 
our mechanistic world. If educators can lay down the 
educational system, then the locomotive engineer or the 
truck driver can satisfactorily design their vehicles. Actu- 
ally, men of great brains, ability, and deep philosophy ar 
needed to indicate the path of education. The te a Pn 
profession will only indicate how to walk, not the > 
jective. Let educators step aside and let great minds do 
this, for they are needed. A study in one great state after 
a ten-year period flatly says that “the sbilicies and achieve- 
ments of students going into teachers’ college are below 
the average for other college students generally.’’ Why 
should this below-normal group be given the direction 
of national education, the most momentous task that faces 
civilization? Frankly, nothing can be worse than the 
present situation. 

The educators have fallen low because they are techni- 
cally proficient but nationally and philosophically lame. 
The high schools teach subjects instead of pupils. Mil- 


lions—even billions—are spent on such schools which 
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only lead to a college entrance. Few pupils go that far. 
Fewer enter the college. Ethics is replaced by factual 
matter. Morality is replaced by local folkways that 
change with years. 

Surely we need a body that will plan education; surely 
the fundamental basis of education has not been planned 
soundly by educational technicians; certainly we are in a 
bad way. 

As a soldier, I should say that the school system should: 


(1) Educate men to fit into the mechanistic civiliza- 
tion. 


(2) Educate them so that they can be taken and in a 
short time made into soldiers when an emergency comes. 

(3) Educate them so that after the emergency the 
civilian soldier passes smoothly into civil life. 


As a soldier that is what I want. Certainly many other 
things are desirable. Let other portions of society bring 
their cases before a central authority. There all will be 
decided by broadminded philosophers, not by technicians. 
We need to live as a nation and a civilization. That should 
be the basic idea of all discussions. It is high time we 
looked into this subject. Again quoting Doctor Carrel: 
“At the present time education, hygiene, religion, town 
planning and social and economic organizations are en- 
trusted to individuals who know but a single aspect of 
the human being.” To Carrel this is a disaster, and he 
does sketch in the solution. He ends with: “For the first 
time in the history of humanity, a crumbling civilization 
| chat’s us] is capable of discerning the causes of its decay. 
For the first time, it has at its disposal the gigantic 
strength of science. Will we utilize this knowledge and 
this power? It is our only hope of escaping the fate com- 
mon to all great civilizations of the past. Our destiny is 
in our hands. On the new road, we must now go for- 
ward,” 

I move along with Carrel and believe that it is high 
time for the technician in education to move aside and let 
brains do the work. We need not worry about politics. 
There is plenty in the systems today. 


Mayor J. Hatpin Conno ty. 
S. Bic 9 


Paperwork Again 


Paperwork is a term of scorn applied by real field sol- 
diers to the records incident to handling government 
money and property, and administering the Army. For 
many years past it has been the fashion—almost a sign 
of proper soldierly spirit—to inveigh against paperwork. 

saat Wood, when in command of the Southeastern 
Department shortly before the World War, got out an 
anti-paperwork order. In it he prescribed that many 
details, which he listed, usually ordered in special orders 
and memoranda, should be handled by verbal orders. 
This presented quite a problem to those recalcitrant colo- 
nels who thought they needed a record of things. One, 


however, hit on an ideal solution. He issued verbal 





Se ptember- Ox ber 


orders, precisely as directed by General Wood. Bi his 
verbal orders were in writing with numbered parag: iphs 
and were issued as Verbal Orders No. 1, Verbal Orders 
No. 2, and so on. Files of these “verbal” orders ere 
maintained in all the ofhices in addition to the files o/ 
eral and special orders, routine memoranda, training nem. 
oranda, and so on. So paperwork was abolished to e\ery- 
one’s satisfaction. General Wood had his verbal orders 
and the colonel had his records. 

Captain Bauer of the Swiss Army, while on a tour of 
Nationalist Spain during the civil war, noticed in the 
buildings in University City that the typewriters could 
be heard clicking away in the intervals when the machine 
guns were not rattling. Reports had to be made of am- 
munition expenditures, strength returns were essential, 
clothing and other supplies had to be requisitioned. |r 
seems to be a fact, regrettable as it may be to field soldiers, 
that records are necessary, even in war, and do not spring 
from a perverse desire to make white sheets black and 
empty filing cases full. 

In general, the anti-paperwork hounds seem to have 
gone after the problem from only one end. The burden 
of record-keeping and letter-writing can be diminished 
either by discontinuing records and letters, or by provid- 
ing decent facilities for their preparation. The first method 
is the one almost exclusively recommended by the field 
soldiers. They fail to consider the second. 

Before going any further, it should be stated that the 
so-called paperwork i in the Army is negligible compared 
to ordinary business practices. It is true that the army 
record system is confusing to the civilian, but that is not 
because of its quantity, but rather on account of its func- 
tional development. The civilian coming into the Army 
must learn a new system with an objective other than 
the one to which he has been accustomed. Considering 
the records actually necessary or required by law in the 
Army, the military system is a model of compression and 
simplicity. Unnecessary paperwork usually consists in 
calling for reports and records from subordinate units 
covering data that already are to be found in the files of 
higher authority. 


Your business executive may have to write forty or 
fifty letters a day. The captain, the major, the colonel, 
has a busy day if he writes five. Then why do the of- 
ficers complain? Primarily, because they personally do 
all the manual labor of writing a letter. The colonel gets 
out his soft pencil, licks the point and laboriously com- 
poses his missive on scratch paper. He takes half an hour, 
if he writes fast, to indite a letter that could have been 
dictated in five minutes. His nerves are frayed by his 
tenseness of thought and his forearm aches from the ef- 
fort. Usually he demands a draft from the typist and 
rewrites that. After twenty or thirty years of this kind 
of writing, he reaches a high place and acquires a stenog- 
rapher. Then he is lost. He calls in the stenographer, 
tries to dictate his letter, loses his train of thought, starts 
over again, very much embarrassed, fumbles again, dis- 
misses the stenographer, gets out his pencil stub and ruled 
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¢, and returns to laborious composition in good old 
soldier fashion. 

Ve hear much these days about dictated and oral field 

rs and high-speed brains for high-speed war. What 

kind of orders would these pencil pushers dictate or give 

orally? If they can not dictate a half-page letter in their 

office, could they dictate an order in the field? They cer- 

rainly could not—neither to their assembled commanders, 

nor to a typist. So the pencil writer, the anti-paperwork 

field soldier, is an anomaly. He is no better in the field 
than he is in the office. 

Such are the problems involved in the question of 
paperwork. What are the solutions? First, to make the 
execution of paperwork easy by supplying a stenographer 
to every company or higher office. The second follows 
from the first, for it will give officers practice in dictation, 
so that they learn to organize their ideas and express 
them readily. Any officer unable to dictate an order from 
a plan on a map ot a few notes is unfit to have a command 
larger than a battalion. That most of us are unable to do 
this is not entirely our fault. We never have a chance 
until we get old and have become so accustomed to pencil 
pushing that it is too late to change. 

The provision of stenographers is no insuperable ob- 
stacle. Stenographic schools can be organized in each 
corps area and department. Two men from each company 
or battery should attend each year. This number will 
provide for company stenographers, as well as for the 
requirements of larger headquarters. Such a program also 
would fit in with the Army’s efforts at useful education 
for soldiers. 

Enough of the horrors of paperwork. Army records are 
few and simple. Military correspondence in the smaller 
commands is slight. We can provide ourselves with all 
the facilities to make correspondence and record-keeping 
a trifling task for all troop commanders, and at the same 
time give officers the means for much-needed practice in 
organizing their ideas or orders and dictating them. 


ADJUTANT. 
ee a 


Any Place Four Mules Can Go 


It is now some eight years since an official report, after a 
strenuous series of tests had been conducted over Fort 
Benning terrain, contained the considered opinion that 
the 14-ton truck could go “anywhere four mules and a 
wagon could go.” To those who have seen the broken, 
wooded, sand-clay ground of the Benning reservation, this 
conveys even more than to those who have not. The 
same report, as I recall, showed that four jarheads, and 
their harness and a wagon, cost $1,300, roughly the price 
of two light trucks. There was also something in that 
report about 200 miles a day as compared to twenty, and 
about the 500 pounds of grain (let alone hay) it takes to 


get four mules over a 200-mile journey as compared to 
the 150 pounds of gas and oil a truck uses in covering the 
same distance in a fraction of the time. 

These facts and plenty of others are well enough known 
to the Infantry. But for some reason, they have not per- 


meated well into some places. And where they should 
be best known and best advertised—at the Big School in 
Kansas —they seem to be passed over almost as if they 
had never been proven, and were not common to the ex 
perience of infantrymen. 

Indeed, even just this last school year, instructors 
would point at the Kansas gumbo in the side-roads seem- 
ingly as an eternal proof of the limitations of the motor. 
Kansas mud is deep and sticky, it is true; but just the 
same, if you take a good close look at most of those gumbo 
roads after a heavy rain, you will see the chain-marked ruts 
where the postman’ s Ford or some farmer's truck had 
passed an hour or two before. You couldn't put a division 
over those roads in trucks, perhaps, but you could get a 
battalion of motorized infantry or truck-drawn artillery 
through with a little effort. 

Somebody has slipped somewhere in spreading the 
motor information every arm and service should know. 
The course at Leavenworth covers in detail how to figure 
the number of vehicles it takes to haul the mules along in 
trucks so that they won't get left 300 miles behind, but 
I do not recall a single mention of the thoroughly practical 
field expedients for motors taught at Benning. But four 
years ago, at Benning, I remember how our class readily 
manhandled the 2gth Infantry trucks through mud and 
rain, across streams and across country, not only where 
mules and a wagon might have gone, but over many a 
tough spot where the old jarheads could never have made 
the grade. Getting trucks over the bad spots was all in 
the day’s work. Each truck was equipped with means 
of applying field expedients—chains, towropes, tackle, a 
shovel, and an axe. And where we spent fifteen to thirty 
minutes, sometimes, crossing a company over the worst 
places, we made up for it elsewhere by going from ten to 
forty-five miles an hour. 

But there was no talk of all this later on, out in the 
Middle West. Instead, we were warned so frequently 
and so thoroughly that “motors have their limitations” 
that I began to believe I had never seen a truck travel 
anywhere except on paved roads. I began to think, too, 
that Kansas gumbo must have something way over and 
above the red clay of Georgia. But it hasn’t 
just as slippery, deep, and sticky as the other. 

I may never witness the loading of machine-gun mules 
and carts into trucks; but I know we can do it, though, if 
ever we have to. I learned how last year. And with good 
trucks and thorough field expedients, we can carry those 
mules any place four mules and a wagon can go, and even 
a few places where they can’t. Mayor Morors. 
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Major ELBRIDGE CoLBy, Infantry, is on duty with the 
Historical Section, The Army War C ‘ollege. His liver- 
ary activities have landed him in publications that 
range from the lowliest of newspapers to the austere 
pages of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

oe, a 

Mayor E. p. cooke, Infantry, “needs no introduction” to 

JOURNAL readers. His excerpts from the secret memoirs 


of Bill Busher have entertained us for years. At the’ 


moment Major Cooke is on duty with the Inspector 
General’s Department, gth Corps Area, San Francisco. 
The editors look forward to further revelations from Bill 
Busher based on his tour with the IGD. 
a ao 
Docror H. A. DEWEERD, is professor of history at Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio. In the spare time that he 
manages to salvage from that job, he is editor of the 
Journal of the American Military History Institute. 
ale, ee 
Major GENERAL HANSON E. ELY, U. S. Army, retired, 
has had a forty-year military career that is known to 
every American soldier. As commander of the 3d 
Brigade (2d Division) and later of the 5th Division he 
demonstrated that he was a fighting leader of fighting 
men. For personally organizing and directing the at- 
tack on Vierzy on July 18, 1918, he won the DSC. 
For demonstrating ‘ ‘rare qualities of leadership’ "—the 
words are from the citation—he was later awarded the 
DSM. General Ely lives at Washington. 
oe: Ft ¢ 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL FRANCIS R. FULLER, Infantry, sup- 
plied the photograph reproduced on the cover. He not 
only gives us an example of his skill in his hobby of 
photography but he also scores a journalistic beat, for 
this is the first time that this tank has been shown to a 
large audience. Colonel Fuller is on duty with the In- 
fantry Board, Fort Benning. 
5 5 5 A 
CAPTAIN GUNNER'S pseudonym cloaks the identity of a 
Reserve artilleryman. 
Mh bao 
COLONEL JOHN W. LANG, Infantry, is a graduate of the 
Military Academy class of 1907; the Infantry School 
Advanced Course (1924) ; the Command and General 
Staff School (Distinguished Graduate 1927); and the 
Army War College (1931). Among the highlights of 
his career are service as military attaché to Spain, di- 
rector of the regular class at Leavenworth, and com- 
mand of the 22d Infantry. At present Colonel Lang 
heads the United States Military Mission to Colombia, 
with station at Bogota. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL THOMAS L. MARTIN, Infantry, js 
the artist whose work caught 5 your eye while perusing 
“Bill Busher Goes to C ollege.” He is a graduate of the 
Military Academy (1916); the Cavalry School 7 roop 
Officers’ Course (1922) ; the Infantry School Adv: anced 
Course (1926); the Command and General Staf 
School (1927); and the Army War College (1939). 
The products of Colonel Martin’s pen, pencil and 
brush have appeared in a number of excellent civilian 
periodicals and he is widely known as an illustrator. 
He is the executive, Washington Provisional Brigade. 


7 y sf 


CAPTAIN JAMES A. MCGUIRE served with the BEF and 
AEF during the First World War. A native of New 
York, he attended Washington State College and the 
University of Arizona. His war career was spent as a 
member of the Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light In- 
fantry, the 7th Canadian Trench Mortar Battery, the 
Royal Tank Corps and the AEF Tank Corps. His 
highest rank in the British service was that of captain; 
in the American Army he was a first lieutenant. He 
holds the British Military Cross. For some years after 
the war he held a commission in the Organized Reserves 
and attended the course at Leavenworth in 1931. Cap- 
tain McGuire makes his home at Tucson, Arizona. 


y 7 fi 


CAPTAIN JOSEPH PARILLA, Infantry, National Guard of 
the United States, commands Company H, 145th In- 
fantry, Youngstown, Ohio. After World War service 
from which he was discharged as battalion sergeant 
major he enlisted in the Ohio National Guard in 1921. 
Quickly winning his commission as second lieutenant, 
he advanced through the higher grades to reach his 
present rank in 1927. Captain Parilla graduated from 
the Infantry School National Guard and Reserve Of 
ficers’ Course in 1931. He makes his home at Youngs- 
town where he is a law enforcement officer for the State 
of Ohio. His favorite hobby is teaching marksman- 
ship to civilian, military and Boy Scout groups. 


LA y vy 


Major THOMAS R. PHILLIPS, Coast Artillery Corps, is a 
prime favorite of JouRNAL readers. This is attested by 
the fan mail that his contributions i inspire. He is sta- 
tioned at Fort Leavenworth, where he is an instructor 
in the Department of Tactics, the Command and Gen- 


eral Staff School. 


vy A A 


FLETCHER PRATT is the well-known New York historian 
and a frequent contributor to The JouRNAL. 
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GIBRALTAR AND THE MEDITERRANEAN. By 


G. T. Garratt. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 

1938. 351 Pages; Maps; $2.50. 

The Rock—the great Rock 
impregnability -is probably impregnable as a fort, but 
that is all. It can detend itself but can do little else. This 
is only one of the many Mediterranean facts that Mr. 
Garratt seems to prove in his excellent book. And it is 
the chief burden of his history, a most readable account 
of Gibraltar and the great sea to its east from the time, 
many centuries ago, when the Rock was named. In 710 
A.D. a Persian freedman, Tariq-ibn-Zeid, commander of 
an army of Berbers, invaded the region of the Rock. Soon 
it gained the name, Jebel-Tariq, which is Moorish for 
Tariq’ s Mountain, and time has gradually corrupted this 
named to Gibraltar. 

Today, as Mr. Garratt says writing as a Britisher, “The 
phy ‘sical grandeur of the Rock, added to vague memories 
of sieges and battles, makes it seem the concrete emblem 
of our power. To millions on the Continent, Gibraltar 
is the great and rather arrogant symbol of British Im- 
perialism.” 

It is still a symbol, to be sure, but in reality it is little 
else than a symbol. Its guns do not by any means fully 
command the Straits of which it is the guardian. On the 
African shore now stand stout batteries of German-em- 
placed coast artillery which have a better sweep of the 
fifteen-mile-wide passage than the guns of the fort. The 
functioning of Gibraltar depends, moreover, too much 
upon the thousands of employees who live outside the 
fort at night and enter it by day to go to work. The fort 
may be proofed from bombs, and shelters may be made 
ready for these people i in the town, but can their morale 

endure through air attacks? Or, worse yet, can it stand 


the ancient sy mbol of 
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the steady pounding of artillery from the Spanish hills just 
across the narrow Bay? For the hill-studded semicircular 
shore just opposite is only 10,000 yards away. A good ten 
miles of its length lies within this distance so that hun- 
dreds if not daeuteiide ot good gun positions command 
the Bay, the naval harbor, the town, 
a range of 12,000 yards or less. 


and the fort itself a 


It may be possible, of course, to Ci apture this vit al area 
across the Bay and thus deny it to an enemy, but any 
sortie to accomplish this is liable to encounter, against a 
stout enemy, difficulties comparable to those of Gallipoli. 
It is not a job that can be done out of hand by a couple of 
battalions. It would take thousands of troops to get that 
ground and hold it against a vigorous opposition. And 
there is one other weshivies Gibraltar has no suitable 
ground for an airdrome and the nearest Spanish field is 
not five minutes’ flight away. 

But the Rock itself, Mr. Garratt thinks, can probably 
hold out against any attack simply as a fortress. It could 
also “‘to some extent . be used as a submarine base, 
and could cooperate with the Atlantic fleet to make the 
Straits impassable for enemy surface ships. The Spanish 
civil population would have to be expelled, and most of 
the remainder expatriated.” 

The Rock should be held for these uses, he believes, 
and though its continued occupation by Britain is espe- 
cially offensive to a new and military Spain, no considera- 
tion can be given now to surre ndering it to the nation 
from whose ground it rises. “Great Britain,” he writes, 

‘cannot merely look on the future of Gibraltar as a matter 
of strategy. Even if the key of the Mediterranean will 
hardly turn the lock, we should be at some pains to 
choose our successor. There have been, at various times 
in our occupation of the Rock, good and valid arguments 
for restoring Gibraltar to Spain, but there are none for 
surrendering it under duress to be controlled by some 
other non-Spanish power.” 

Mr. Garratt also suggests, in considering the whole 
problem of the inland sea, that Britain dilend Malta like 
Gibraltar, defend Cyprus as an air and nav al base, defend 
the Suez Canal area, withdraw all heavy warships from 
the Mediterranean, and operate upon that sea only with 
light types of ships. During the World War the few 
submarines of the Central Powers that operated in rts 
Mediterranean did tremendous damage. A single U-boat 
“sank 500,000 tons of shipping including 2 war vessels 
In all, 
nearly half of the ships lost by the Allies were sunk in the 
Mediterranean Sea, and by a very few hostile ships. For 
this reason, if for no other, it will be best for Britain to 
withdraw her major ships. 


5 troop- ships, 125 steamers, and 62 sailing boats.” 
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WAR 
MAPS 


By special arrangement with Rand McNally & 
Company—the largest map publishers of the 
United States—The Journal is again able to do a 
service for its readers. We offer for immediate 
delivery the following maps: 


1. Map of Europe. Up-to-date as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, in colors, with overprint 
showing countries and boundaries in 1914. 
eS A a ee er 50c 


2. Map of Central Europe. Eastern Ger- 
many, most of Italy, Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Russia's eastern frontier. In 
SE SE Ee s 6 ath 6036p omsnes 26s 50c 


3. Map of Greater Germany. Up-to-date as 
of September 9, 1939, in colors, including 
all recent acquisitions and including east- 
ern Poland and the French frontier. 20” 
BR TN eh a veR ER Eee eee Row ES eee us 50c 


4. The Western Front. Detailed map of 
French-German, Belgian-German, and 
Swiss-German frontiers, in colors, includ- 
ing regions of Siegfried and Maginot 
A ew diet 50c 


5. Polish-German Battle Front. Western 
Poland and eastern Germany, East Prussia, 
Danzig, The Corridor, in colors. 20” x 27”. 50c 


6. War — of Central Europe. From the 
Western Front to the Dardanelles, most of 
Italy and all of Poland. In black and white 
only, with heavy black lines defining inter- 
ternational boundaries. 36” x 25”. ..... $1.25 


7. Wall rin of Europe. As of September 1, 
1939, in black and white, with ribbon of 
color defining coastlines and country 
boundaries. 53” x 39”. .............. $2.00 


You will find these oy invaluable not only for 
personal use but also for reference purposes in 
dayrooms, orderly rooms, clubs and other places 


in which people gather. 


Orders for any quantity filled. Sent in a handy 
mailing tube ready for use. 


Special attention given to radio or telegraph 
orders. 


Send your order NOW! 
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Mr. Garratt is one of those few British writers. the 
modern day whose souls are not bound by traditio: and 
who therefore speak plainly. He writes most amusin 
those parts of Gibraltar’s history that furnish matt: for 
amusement—there are a number of them. His st, — of 
writing is clear and crisp of phrase—his book reads \ ich- 
out effort. As another reviewer has said, Mr. Garr 
a writer to watch. G. ' 
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NOT PEACE BUT A SWORD. By Vincent Shecan. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1939. 
367 Pages; $2.75. 

Not Peace but a Sword has certainly a title that is 
apropos these days. Vincent Sheean tells what he has 
seen lately abroad, and it is a grim tale. Surely Europe is 
a place of imminent explosion and breathless suspense. 
One can say that, but Vincent Sheean pictures it with 
great clarity and power. Afeter all, his first chapter which 
only tells of peaceful London and its effect on the author 
seems to be the most powerful. To the reviewer it appeals 
far more than his later grim chapters on the war front in 
Spain or the stunning disintegration of Czechoslovakia— 
excellent reporting though the latter be. 

In London he feels something of the decay of the Brit- 
ish Empire. As he says, “There must be some element 
of vital decay here . . . a governing class unsure of its 
tenure, a nation weary of acting as a nation, an economy 
and society shaken to their base.” Then he adds some- 
thing that is illuminating and has a touch of prophecy. 
“Few men in public lif can ever have spoken more 
courageously than Mr. Winston Churchill throughout 
the era of betrayals and surrenders. But it is not courage 
that is wanted here . . . it is something to hide under; 
a cloud of words, a phrase that will do, anything at all to 
shut away the terrible reality for a little while longer. The 
word ‘appeasement’ . . . made the dominant millions 
content with their animal comfort that cost half the world. 
Ethiopia, China, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Spain: to them 
will be added others before long . . . England will not 
stir. 

He feels we should let the Eastern hemisphere go to 
ruin in war, and that war is coming. There is little worth 
saving. But he also feels that we in the end will be pro- 
pelled by interest and emotion into England's war and 
save that country. Yet the dying empire will die just the 
same even if not under the heel of a foreigner. 

It is a beautifully written chapter, and while diplomats 
may scorn his conclusions, one has a feeling that the 
writer has almost a clairvoyance. Anyway, diplomats have 
not of late years lived up to their reputation. 

The other chapters catry the reader to Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, and Spain. There follows a straight, clear, if 
grim, account of what is happening in the European 
world. Austria smothered, Jews persecuted, and the wave 
of grey iron in Germany slowly rising until it carries 
away the Czechs in despair. England and France had 


failed, but not in using words of excuse. Yet Czecho 
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ova a till che end had used as a motto the words, 
crust our allies.” There is brutal irony there. 


an’s tale of the Spanish war is quite grim. One 

e the Spanish government slowly failing. Franco 
isp ching forward— here, there, another place. The Span- 
ish re desperate fighters; they always were. The author 
feels great sympathy with the Spanish loyalists as he does 
wit the Czechs. He mingles with the Spanish Loyalist 
troops and tells a straightforward tale. He relates about 
young Lardner—Ring Lardner’s son—joining the Loyal- 
ists a how he met his end. 


With good observation of General Franco’s army, this 
would be the outstanding book of the Spanish war. 


Yes, one can read a splendid, smooth, factual account 
of what has lately happened on the Continent. Things 
are not pleasant and the future looks dark. But in Eng- 
land he sees more than mere facts. It will pay any Ameri- 
can to read this book. After all, we are living in what 
looks like a world of ferocity. We need to watch our own 


step. J. H.C. 
ae 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE CONFEDERATE 
GOVERNMENT. By Jefferson Davis. (United 
Daughters of the Confederacy Memorial Edition.) 
Richmond: Garrett & Massie, Inc., 1938. Two vol- 
umes, 604-675 Pages. Illustrated. Maps. $7.50. 


More than ten years after the close of the Civil War, 
Jefferson Davis undertook this work, completing it mainly 
between the years 1877 and 1881. His object was, in his 
own words, “from historical data to show that the South- 
ern States had rightfully the power to withdraw from a 
Union into which they had, as sovereign communities 
voluntarily entered; that the denial of that right was a 
violation of the spirit and letter of the compact between 
the States; and that the war waged by the Federal Gov- 
ernment against the seceding States was in disregard of 
the limitations of the Constitution, and destructive of the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence.” General 
Robert E. Lee advised Mr. Davis to omit, in writing his 
book, “‘all epithets or remarks calculated to excite bitter- 
ness or animosity between the different sections of the 
country.” It would have been a better book, as it has 
often been said, if this advice had been taken. But Jeft 
Davis, upright though he was, was not the gentle-spirited 
Lee; and there is much to be said for Mr. Davis’s com- 
ment on his own book, made after its publication: “The 
other side has written and is writing their statement of the 
case. We wish to present ours also, that the future his- 
torian by considering both may deduce the unbiased state- 
ment which no contemporary could make. . . . I would 
distrust the man who served the Confederate cause and 
was capable of giving a disinterested account of it. . . . 
We want our side of the war so fully and exactly stated, 
that the men who come after us may compare and do 
ustice in the case.” 

There is much, however, in these two volumes that is 
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World In Arms 


By 


MAJOR E. ERNEST DUPUY, 
Field Artillery 


(Co-author of the best-selling If War Comes) 


This latest book from the pen of 
Major Dupuy is the only aid to an in- 
telligent and professional understand- 
ing of the war in Europe. 


The 41 simple and attractive maps 
(drawn by expert artists) will help 
you to get the technical picture of any 
potential battlefield quickly and accu- 
rately. 


The book contains not only the maps 
of every civilized and semi-civilized 
nation of the world, but also the de- 
tailed strengths of the various powers. 


Especially helpful and timely are 
the analyses of the various air forces 
and their time-distances from critical 


points. 


To get the correct military slant on 
what’s happening in the world, read 


WORLD IN ARMS 


Handsomely bound in Buckram 


$2.00 postpaid 
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MILITARY 
BOOKS 


A General Staff Officer’s Notes, Volume I: The 


RED SC a eT A &: $ 2.00 
Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Basic .............+ 3.00 
Advanced......... 5.00 

Fighting Tanks Since 1916 (Jones et a/).............. 2.50 
Machine Gunner’s Pocket Manual, p/ain..............+ 1.75 
With slate, map pocket, flap, et0........0-00000 2.25 


Field Service Regulations, 1923................ccsssereseee 40 
Fundamentals of Military Strategy (Robinson) 2.50 
Manual of Administration for the CCC................ 75 
So World’s Military History ( Mitchell) 

SID soli iaiertiiengeliindadiiaispbendeiienttinianedibisnerepnpsdtigipete 
American Campaigns (Steele) 2 volumes ... 
A Rifleman Went to War (McBride) ......... 
Index to Leavenworth-Benning Maps ............000++ 
Mass Physical Training (Raycroft) 2.0.0.0... 
Balancing Daily Diets (Perley) .............ccscceseseees 
Infantry in Offensive Combat (S. T. 266).............. 
Infantry in Defensive Combat (S. T. 265)............ 
Infantry Antiaircraft Defense (S. T. 267)............ 





Infantry Signal Communications (S. T. 268)...... 20 
Command, Staff and Logistics for Infantry (S. 
REE SS Es ee eer 35 
Organization of Infantry (S.T.5) .....ccccccsseeeseeeees 20 
Troop Movements and Shelter (S.T.6) «0.00... 35 
Weapons and Musketry (S.T.8) .....ccccccccccscssseeeees 40 


Solution of Map Problems (S.T.10) .........0000 25 
Care and Operation of Motor Vehicles (S.T.270) 30 
Infantry in Special Operations (S.T.13) ............. .20 
Offensive Combat of Small Infantry Units (S.T.11) .20 
Modern Military Dictionary (Garber) cloth............ 2.50 

leatherette 2.75 
Essentials of Infantry Training (Bond) paper 1.25 


cloth..... 1.50 

Company Administration (Virtue) paper.............. 1,25 
ae 1.75 

Basic Field Manual, Vol. II (IDR) paper............ 1.00 
AOD vcrcrecreiven 1.25 


I iahcrcccetlactnd cishbicsebieishecetertighiiedbchssilinanlnich 
Map Reading, Sketching, Aerial Photographs, 
OP  cemsipsusinemaesetettaionsemevenansannercresssccneanemnevesasmenne 
ne Saka 
IDS ic: ctnimnititineniibeinidinn 
Training Guides (Elarth) paper 
Ph a 2 ae 
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not pure controversy and that is of interest to the mi! 
student of the Civil War. Jeff Davis was not on! 

President of the Confederacy but also the command 
chief of its fighting army, and an active one. Hen 

work is a primary source book. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Davis keeps his part in militar, af. 
fairs somewhat in the background. The book has \ 
be written that shows clearly his full influence in . 
ing his generals in their campaigns. 

There is an old and stout tradition that this wile 
book was ghost-written. As Robert McElroy show: in 
his Jefferson Davis, reviewed in these columns last \ 
this belief is false. 

The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government 
dedicated by its author to the women of the Confederacy, 
has long been out of print. The Daughters of the Con- 
federacy have done history a genuine service in issuing 
this memorial edition. Garrett & Massie, who print The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, have done fine work on this his- 
torically important reprint, both in printing and binding. 
The binding is in Confederate gray. me a 
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A SHORT OUTLINE OF MODERN TACTICS. By 
Brigadier A. B. Beauman, British Army. London: 
Hugh Rees, Ltd., 1939. 63 Pages. $1.50, 


Brigadier Beauman covers his subject concisely without 
dodging a single modern issue of warfare. In his fore. 
word he writes: “It requires a certain amount of courage 
to write about tactics, for two reasons. The first is that 
judging by past experience all writers on tactics, both 
oficial and unofficial, have invariably been proved wrong 
in their deductions by the course of ensuing campaigns. 
The second is that in these days of bewilderingly rapid 
changes in organization and doctrine, any work is liable 
to become out of date between the time that it is written 
and the time that it is published.” 

Just the same, the author barges right ahead into dis- 
cussion of air, chemical, and mechanized war and never 
forgets for a moment their effect on tactics. Though 
brief, this book is a bit on the solid side as to style. G. V. 
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LIFE OF AN IRISH SOLDIER: Reminiscences of Gen- 
eral Sir Alexander Godley, G.C.B., K.C.M.G. Lon- 
don: John Murray, 1939- 345 Pages; Maps; Illustrated; 
$3.75. 

This is the account of one life, a long one and a 
soldierly one. But in the writing the soldierly part is often 
skimped while the training and use of horses by an in- 
fantryman is chatted about. Certain of our infantry will 
delight in this. One learns of people who entertained, 
visited, and who were met in games, but far too little of 
the British Army. This last is all too sketchy, even 
though the Boer War is talked about by a participant. 

There is something grimly humorous in calling the 
author an Irish soldier. He is a British soldier; that is 
about all. He ignores the Irish Revolution about which he 
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cays ttle, except that it could have been won in the last 
few veeks by the British Army. An Irish soldier of the 
old school might have cast some light on this tragic affair, 
but 1 author passes over it all. Yet he is deeply mortified 
becaiise he must enter Ireland in disguise. He must not 


wear a uniform! Yet the war could be ended in two 


' 
wecn> 

Buc if anyone wishes to know how a British officer 
moved from place to place, the people he meets, the hunts 
he rides to, the hunting that is done, the social affairs that 
are attended, the trips that were made, the positions that 
are held, then this is a proper book. 

Actually, this is a picture of officer training and officer 
life in the old-time British Army. Lloyd George’ $ story 
in his book of what that army produced and how he 
wished to appoint a World War British commander from 
another source is significant. There is something to think 


S.H. O. 


about there. 
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THE THIRTY YEARS WAR. By C. V. Wedgwood. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939. 545 pages. 
$4. 50. 

This work supplies a long-felt need for an adequate 
one-volume history of the Thirty Years War in English. 
Its publication was made possible through the William 
McKean Brown Memorial Fund. The book is based 
upon careful research necessarily carried on in several lan- 
guages and is admirably documented. Though the politi- 
od developments of this tangled period tend to over- 
shadow the purely military history of the war, Mr. Wedg- 
wood has wisely allowed his important military personages 
to stand forth. There are interesting sketches of Gustavus 
Adolphus, Christian IV, Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, Tilly, 
Wallenstein, Pappenheim, Mansfeld, Cordoba, and 
others. 


The military reader will regret that greater considera- 
tion could not be given to the make-up and organization 
of the mercenary armies, to the conduct of campaigns, 
and to the weapons and tactics of the period. The devas- 
tating effects ot the prolonged war on German life is made 
clear, but the author discounts the earlier exaggerated 
accounts of losses suffered by soldiers and civilians. In 
some cities, through timely changes of political and re- 
ligious front, these were piping times of trade in army 
supplies. To some military and political critics, it appears 
that the period of the Thirty Years War with its fanatical 
war of religious creeds, kept alive by periods of foreign 
intervention, may be paralleled in the future by a struggle 
of equal intensity and fanaticism in Europe between hos- 
tile political creeds—a struggle which may be in a like 
measure prolonged by intervention of foreign powers. The 
poor depressed people of central Europe found it exceed- 
ingly difficult to arrange a peace, even after the belligerents 
were exhausted, and after agreement had been reached 
on many points of difference—simply because of the 
complex interests of the foreign powers. This fact seems 
to contain a lesson and a warning. H. A.D. 
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HANDBOOK 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES H. Coates, Infantry 


The Machine Gunner’s Handbook provides under 
one cover a simple compilation of the fundamentals 
of machine gunnery. The book is not designed to 
serve as a leader’s text; its purpose is to help the 
individual machine gunner to perform his duties 
efficiently in the fire-power team. It is an outline 
of machine gunnery intended primarily for the use 
of the noncommissioned officer and private. 

The Handbook is up to the minute. It includes 
the latest War Department regulations on the sub- 
ject of machine gunnery with the changes issued 
to date. 


Here is a brief resume of the content: 


Chapter I. Mechanical Training : Description and nomen- 
clature; disa bly, bly, and changing parts; function- 
ing; immediate action ; stoppages; care and cleaning; proficiency 
tests in mechanical training. . 

Chapter 11. Gun and Battery Drill: Gun drill; proficiency 
tests in gun drill; battery drill. 


Chapter III. Marksmanship: General; preparatory exer- 
cises; conduct of range practice; courses fired; rules gov- 
erning record practice; long-range observation and adjust- 
ment practice. 

Chapter IV. Direct Sage Cone of fire and beaten sone; 
range determination windage; classes of fire; target 
designation; fire distribution; overhead fire; final protective 
lines and range cards; fire orders; direct laying on miniature 
ranges; proficiency tests in direct laying 

Chapter V. Indirect Laying: Machine-gun instruments: 
theory of indirect laying; miniature TOG problems; proficiency 
test in indirect laying 

Chapter VI. Marches, Camps, and Inspections: The Infantry 
pack; tent drill; display of equipment: conduct of marches; 
proficiency test in marching and camping; equipment tables 

Miscellaneous: Personal information; form for last will and 
testament. 





‘ 1 ¢ 
LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED 
’ 1 1 


50c Postpaid 
Substantial discounts on quantity orders. 


7 1 ’ 
ORDER FROM 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 17th Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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Ballot for Annual Election 
of Officers ; 
Mark envelope ‘ ‘Votes for Officers of the ¢& 
U. S. Infantry Association’’ and mail to: The 


Secretary, U. §. Infantry Association, 1115 
Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., 
to reach him not later than December 1, 1939, 
when the ballots are opened. 
FOR PRESIDENT 
(Vote for One) 
[-] Major General George A. Lynch 


FOR REGULAR ARMY MEMBERS OF 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
. (Vote for Two) 

[-] Lieut. Colonel Thomas J. Camp, /nfantry 

[] Lieut. Colonel W. H. H. Morris, Jr., Infantry 

[-] Major Carl A. Russell, Infantry 

0) 7 John E. Dahlquist, /nfantr) 

LI - 


FOR RESERVE MEMBER OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 
[-] Colonel Lemuel Bolles, Infantry Reserve 
[_] Captain Raymond M. Peak, Infantry Reserve 


FOR NATIONAL GUARD MEMBER OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 
[-] Colonel Harry C. Ruhl, Infantry, NGUS 
[] Lt. Colonel Sheppard Crump, Infantry, NGUS 


BRANCH ASSOCIATION BALLOT 
(For use in casting consolidated votes of Branch 
Associations ) 


The consolidated vote of the members of the 
ts Tee eee Branch of the U. S. In- 
fantry Association for officers and members of 
the Executive Council is the number of votes 
for individuals shown above. 


EE SEE ee Branch 


INDIVIDUAL BALLOT 
(For Individual Members who do not vote in 
Branch Associations ) 
Cast my ballot as marked above. 








5) ee ee eee) ee) cee) eee) ee) see) cere) ee) see) eee) see) cr) seme) ee) sr) cee) ) cre) ee) ee) et ) Se) ee) Se) ee) ) ee) ee) ee) ee) ee) ee) 
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GENERAL WASHINGTON’S SPIES ON LONG 
ISLAND AND IN NEW YORK. By Mortor: Pep. 
nypacker. Brooklyn, New York: Long Island His. 
torical Society, 1939. 302 Pages. $3.50. 


In a book somewhat clumsily put together, Mr. P nny- 
packer has made available to the general reader nany 
deeply interesting letters and documents that show how 
Washington's spy service gathered and delivered intellj. 
gence for the Continental service. The author includes 
the old stories of Nathan Hale and John André, with new 
material on André. But of most interest to the modern 
military reader is his extensively documented account of 
the two Culpers, Culper Senior and Culper Junior. 

The Culpers were two of General Washington’s most 
efficient G-2 experts. They stayed in New York during 
the years the British held it, kept their ears cocked and 
their eyes wide open, and every so often dispatched their 
reports, usually written in secret ink, by secret messen 
to the American commander in chief. But after the war 
was over, neither Culper Senior nor Culper Junior ever 
came forward to claim credit or glory. Both died without 
becoming garrulous of their Revolutionary exploits. And 
apparently the few others who knew their identities also 
passed to their final rewards respecting the silence of the 
Culpers. 

Mr. Pennypacker tells how only recently it was dis- 
covered who these patriots were, though many had 
sought, in the course of a century and a half, to clear 
the mystery away, especially with regard to Culper 
Junior. Certain historians of the Revolution had guessed 
aright concerning Culper Senior. It was finally established 
through an accidental comparison of handwriting that 
these active patriots were two prominent men, well 
known in local history by their right names. 

Notwithstanding the author's excursions into Long 
Island genealogy, his book will make fascinating reading 
to all who are interested in military intelligence, to all 
whose favorite period of American history is the Revo- 
lution, and especially to all who remember the exciting 
storv that James Fenimore Cooper told in The Spy. 


G.V. 
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Annual Meeting and Election of Officers 

In compliance with the provisions of Article IV of the 
By-Laws of the United States Infantry Association, the 
following announcement of the Annual Meeting and 
the election of officers and members of the Executive 
Council of the Infantry Association is made. 

(1) The Annual Meeting will be held at the Infantry 
Building, 1115 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., 
on Monday, January 29, 1940. 

(2) The Nominating Committee appointed by the 
President at the femeil Meeting for 1939 has prepared 
the ticket set forth in the ballot printed on this page. 
Branch Associations are urged to get out the vote. The 
ballot may be used either by Branch Associations sending 
a consolidated record of votes cast or by individuals not 
voting at Branch Associations. 
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